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EDITORIAL 
DEMOCRACY AND THE CULT OF MACHIAVELLI 


Mendacity as a political technique has enjoyed the sanction of 
politicians from time immemorial. Philosophers from Plato 
through Machiavelli to the modern communists and fascists have 
argued its legitimacy, Although American politicians are not neces- 
sarily noted for their commitment totruth, they have rarelyheld, 
publicly at least, that falsehood is an acceptable instrument of 
public policy, A striking exception to this pattern dates from the 
Bay of Pigs debacle when one American official affirmed the right 
of the government to misstate the truth to the people. His justi- 
fication was, of course, based onthe conventional grounds that the 
interests of the people would thereby be protected. Subsequent 
repudiations by high government officials of this principle of public 
administration by prevarication are noticeable by their absence. 

The idea that governmental misrepresentation, guile, or deceit 
can constitute a good is a product of the theory that the end jus- 
tifies the means. Honorable men can never accept such a view. 
Predatory politicians and authoritarians may accept it, but there 
is no basis in theory or in fact that permits exponents of demo- 
cratic government or men of humane persuasion to accept it. The 
tragic and bloody history of man's persecution of man, from an- 
cient barbarism to the communist and fascist butchery of the 
twentieth century, provides more than a sufficient guide for us on 
this problem, 

Democracy is probably more fragile than its uncritical partisans 
suspect, but it is probably more durable than its disparaging crit- 
ics predict. Although democracy can survive much abuse, it cannot 
survive unless truthful interchange habitually characterizes the 
communications among citizens and those between citizens and their 
government. Democracy requires much of us as citizens and as 
educators. As citizens, it requires profound commitment, integ- 
rity, and realism. As educators, it requires that we shall speak, 
write, and affirm the truth without living fearfully in anticipation 
of unpopularity. 

Those who love freedom, believe in self-government, and hope 
for enlightened human self-direction necessarily deny the right of 
any government to dissemble. They reject political opportunism, 
they repudiate political manipulation, and they view with antipathy 
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the nihilism of disavowed truth. Truth in this sense is no meta- 
physical subtlety. It refers to statistical accuracy, to statements 
that can be checked against experience, to descriptions that fit 
the facts, to verbal delineations that conform with objective con- 
ditions. The democratic imperative of truthful intent in communi- 
cation finds no waiver in the fallibility of man or the imprecision 
of language. 

The credo of the democratic man must always read: no govern- 
ment has the right to mendacity; no political leader has the right 
deliberately to misstate the facts; no journalist has the right to 
pervert news; no business man has the right to misrepresent his 
products; no university professor has the right to fabricate; no 
teacher has the right toprevaricate., The citizen of a free society 
is under the inescapable burden to deal with his fellows in a 
straightforward and truthful manner. At best any other approach 
is debilitating todemocracy, destructive of personal adequacy, and 
an impediment to human fulfillment. At worst it turns the world 
over to the Machiavellians who may thenlead man down the path to 
moral sterility, psychological depravity; social disorder, and per- 
haps ultimately to oblivion. 


Lloyd P, Williams 
University of Oklahoma 


EDITOR'S NWOTE 
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METAPHORS AND METAPHYSICS 


Edward B. Costello 
University of Missouri at St. Louis 


This paper is an attempt to establish three points: 

(1) that every ontological scheme stems from a metaphor, 

(2) that during the process of making the metaphor become literal, 
the ontology involved is still open to the contemplation of 
being, but 

(3) when the ontology claims tobe both literal and comprehensive, 
it falls into a category mistake and closes its eyes to being. 

The term "metaphysics" seems to have two distinct meanings. 
On the one hand it means an activity in pursuit of being, andon the 
other hand it means a static system of principles or categories 
which have captured being once and for all. I should like here to 
restrict the term "metaphysics" to refer only to the activity and 
to use the term "ontology" to refer to systems claiming to dé- 
scribe being. We may say that metaphysics is "the science of be- 
ing qua being" or "an attempt to know reality as against mere ap- 
pearance, "1 only if we emphasize that "science" and "attempt" 
refer to activities. On this view the notion of a final metaphysics 
becomes absurd. 

Now some very respectable thinkers haveheld that a final meta- 
physics is possible. I think Kant's position on the matter was that 
when we have philosophized into existence enough principles, laws 
and categories, when we have codified and neatly arranged them, 
metaphysics will be complete. This was the view that Kierkegaard 
so detested and so cleverly lampooned. I do not know whether the 
Hegelians deserved the caricature or whether Kierkegaard miscon- 
ceived their endeavor but if they thought they were building an 
eternal structure of metaphysics they deserved his jibing inquiry 
of "is it finished yet?" To wait or tohope for the day metaphysics 
will be complete is just a shadeless foolish than to claim the happy 
day has already arrived, I think this is what Whitehead meant when 
(This paper is a revised version of the Presidential Address given 
at the nineteenth annual meeting of the Missouri State Philosoph- 
ical Association. Grateful acknowledgement is accorded the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, St. Louis, for a research grant, a part of 
which was used in exploring this topic. ) 
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he said, "In philosophic discussion, the merest hint of dogmatic 
certainty as to finality of statement is an exhibition of folly. "2 

For present purposes, let us call any system which claims final- 
ity an ontology rather than a metaphysics. By an ontology I mean 
a scheme of ideas, laws, principles or categories in terms of which 
much--but never quite all--of experience can be interpreted and 
brought to order. I think it would be deceptively optimistic to write 
ahistory of philosophy as though heaping ontology on top of earlier 
ontology had any hope of ultimately attaining the final metaphysics. 
To say, however, that one ontology can engage another, entering a 
dialectic which reveals some of the truth, is I think rather closer 
to the way thehistory of philosophy really goes. I would put it that 
any worthwhile ontology undergoes a metaphysical moment in which 
it throws-new light upon being and brings us noticeably closer toit 
than we were before. When a new ontology is framed, or at least 
when an individual first tries it as ameans of interpreting experi- 
ence, it forces one to view experience through a new and perhaps 
even uncongenial set of categories, Just because the categories are 
new or distasteful, being itself has a better chance of standing in 
relief. When, on the other hand, the new ontology is accepted and, 
for one reason or another, becomes as habitual as brute fact, the 
categories come to the fore and overshadow the being theyhitherto 
revealed. The categories determine laws and relations which de- 
mand attention; thinkers work to discover experiential corrobora- 
tion of, or deductive relations among, the ontology's principles 
and, before long, proponents of the given ontology areled to claim 
quite correctly that they do not find being as an element within 
their ontology at all. Often they express this by saying that they 
have’ no ontology at all but only science or common language. It is 
at this point of development--or atrophy--that we have Kant's 
dictum that existence is not a predicate, or more recently J. L. 
Austin's to the effect that in the pair "real versus not real" it is 
"not real" that "wears the pants." And "not real" can have only 
the various meanings’ which common sense can carefully specify 
when it takes the trouble to do so. Thus, "she's not a real blonde" 
means she dyes her hair; "that's not a real duck" means it's a de- 
coy, and so forth.3 In much the same way and perhaps with greater 
right a scientist will turn away from questions of being and non 
being in favor of his preferred set of principles, methods, canons 
of evidence, etc., which, of course, he refuses to consider an 
ontology. 

It struck me that the career of an ontology is very much like 
that of ametaphor. Each comes closest to doing the job it was 
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designed to do when it has novelty, and eachas it becomes stale or 
hardened gets in its own way and can even obscure the very thing 
it tries to illuminate. The metaphysical moment an ontology en- 
joys is paralleled by the clear revelatory moment of a good meta- 
phor. For each, whenit is new brings to the fore some previously 
unnoticed teatures. It is at the moment one resists a metaphor 
and claims it is simply false that one is compelled by curiosity to 
look to see if it is in any sense true. And when one looks he is 
forced to abandon his customary view of categories, attributes or 
selected features and for a little while to contemplate being more 
nearly face to face, 

Suppose, for instance, that I subscribe to an ontology, one large 
segment of which describes man as a rational animal. Then suppose 
I hear for the first time that man is a thinking reed. At first I 
deny this, but then I am forced tolook. I notice that no manI know 
is rational in every respect at all times. I hear from Kurt Baier 
among others that no one can speak of a reasonable decision to be 
rational, yet it seems odd to make rationality stem solely from 
the animal side. In more andmore ways I notice that man's ration- 
ality is like a reed. My faith in my ontology's literalness and com- 
pleteness is in question. Man remains inpart a rational animal but 
he is now agood deal more, At that moment I am open to the being 
of man because I don't constrain it to appear solely as rational 
animal. I suspect that if someone were todevelop the thinking reed 
metaphor into a full blown tology, somewhere along the line he 
would deny it is ametapnor, The move from "man is literally a 
thinking reed" to "man is-a thinking reed and nothing else" at least 
SEEMS inevitable. Ihope it is not, because with that move we 
close the door to being and “ocus instead on our categories. But 
more on this later. 

Pursuing the notion that a metaphor can be made to function as 
an ontology, I looked at Stephen Pepper's still valuable book WORLD 
HYPOTHESES, Pepper's thesis is that, as a matter of historical 
fact, the most nearly adequate ontologies or world hypotheses 
happen to have stemmed from "root metaphors." He gives a much 
too brief survey of the history of metaphysics, mostly ancient 
Greek, to substantiate his claim. He holds that the root metaphor 
method is the most promising way of developing reliable world 
theories, but he leaves the way open for theories to stem from 
other sources, He is helpful in showing what happens to anontology 
which in fact stemmed from ametaphor whenit loses contact with 
its root metaphor, Its concepts become empty abstractions. Such 
abstractness is sterile andlends itself to word magic when the very 
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emptiness of the concepts is used as evidence for their truth. 4 

I find this very helpful and I only wish Pepper had gone further 
with it. I wish he hadexamined the unfortunate results we can ex- 
pect to occur when an ontology fails to recognize the metaphorical 
character of its roots andclaims instead to be founded on a literal 
ground, The reason Pepper did not go into this is that he thinks 
some ontologies can stem from pene -atteeneiran roots. IfIcan 
show that Pepper is really on much stronger ground than a mere 
historical generalization because all ontologies are necessarily met- 
aphorical in origin and in essence, then Pepper's observations on 
the sterility of an ontology which loses contact withits roots will 
still hold, but a new kind of failure possible for an ontology will 
also come to light. This is the failure of misconceiving the roots 
and therefore the nature of one's own ontology. I hope to show 
that when this misconception--mistaking the metaphorical roots 
for literal--sets in, any given ontology's metaphysical or revela- 
tory moment is over. 

To show that all ontologies are necessarily metaphorical, let us 
turn to A. J. Ayer. His central position is that philosophy, by 
which I think he means ontology, is a mistake. It is a mistake 
stemming from the confusion of attempting todeal with problems 
in the absence of a literal and explicit body of methods and cate- 
gories. When the so-called problems of philosophy are parcelled 
out to the various disciplines which have literal and explicit meth- 
ods and categories, philosophy will wither away. On this reading 
all the errors of ontology (and, I take it, ontology means a body of 
errors) stem from the attempt to deal with problems using no 
categories, confused categories or, at best, the wrong categories. 
In fact it is the misuse of categories that makes many of the so- 
called problems arise in the first place. 

Wittgenstein also seems tohave much the same:spirit of therapy 
by way of literalness. "We are aiming at complete clarity. But 
this simply means that tne philosophical problems should com— 
pletely disappear."5 And one of the most effective means toward 
clarity is: "When philosophers use a word--knowledge, being, ob- 
ject, I, proposition, name--and try to grasp the essence of the 
thing, one must always ask oneself: Is the word ever actually used 
in this way in the language game which is its original home?"6 They 
disagree then on the source of literal clarity--Ayer gets it from 
sciences, Wittgenstein from language--but they agree that the 
ontological sickness which requires their therapy is the making of 
eategory mistakes. The view is widely held then--rightly or 
wrongly--that ontology is essentially the making of category mis- 
takes. 
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I am grateful to Colin Turbayne's THE MYTH OF METAPHOR 
for pointing out the similarity, almost a verbatim transcript, be- 
tween Ryle's definitions of category mistake and Aristotle's defi- 
nition of metaphor. Aristotle: "Metaphor consists in giving the 
thing a name that belongs to something else. . ." (POETICS 1457). 
And Ryle: "the presentation of the facts of one category in the 
idioms appropriate to another." Alternatively: "it represents the 
facts ... as if they belonged to one logical type or category (or 
range of types of categories) when they actually belong to another,"'7 
Now, Turbayne's task in THE MYTH OF METAPHOR is to show 
that Berkeley's theory of vision, which is consciously metaphori- 
cal in nature in comparing vision to language, is as good as or 
better than the classical theory of vision taught in high schools for 
the last 2400 years. To do this he must show that the classical 
theory, which is an important subdivision of mechanistic ontology, 
is itself ametaphor. He realizes, of course, that theclassic theory 
of vision, like the mechanistic ontology, does not claim to be merely 
LIKE Euclidean geometry. It claims, in fact, that its geometric 
explanatory devices have perfect counterparts serving as essential 
factors in vision. Turbayne does a careful and thorough job of 
showing that the classic theory must be a metaphor because if it 
is taken as literal it clearly flies in the face of agreed facts, sets 
itself impossible problems and delivers itself of untestable con- 
clusions. I am not now interested in whether the alternative met- 
aphorical theory of vision as language is better. Iam interested 
and eager to agree with Turbayne that at this level of scientific 
hypothesis we are immersed in ontology and that at this level any 
attempt to sweep all metaphor to one side and replace it with strict 
literal fact is prima facie evidence of naivete. If Turbayne is right 
that the geometric theory of vision is a metaphor then the whole 
mechanistic ontology in which it holds a central position is equally 
metaphorical, Now this is encouraging. If the ontology which has 
been for so long the one most congenial to hard headed, literal 
minded sciences is itself a metaphor, perhaps the other ontologies 
too would one by one show up as metaphorical under examination, 

But while Iam on the subject of an ontology or ametaphor which 
canbe made useful to science, let me cite adisturbing observation 
from Max Black's MODELS AND METAPHORS, Black says that in 
order to have any explanatory power at all, a metaphor must be 
taken literally.8 Now failing to see that your root metaphor is a 
metaphor is the chief danger which Turbayne warns against, It 
would seem that this would produce different but equally disastrous 
results as losing contact with the root metaphor entirely. But 
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then I see that what Black takes away with one hand he at least 
partially restores with the other. He says that a metaphor does 
not uncover aspects antecedently present but previously ignored, 
rather the metaphor creates new aspects.? Taken literally, this 
is patently false for it means anyone can alter anything simply by 
altering his way of thinking about it. But taken metaphorically he 
seems on safe ground.’ So understood, I think he means we have as 
a result of a metaphor some metaphorically novel aspects to be in- 
vestigated, though literally these aspects were there all the time. 
To this Black adds one of two things; I am not sure which, Either 
that a literal minded scientist can enter the new land only by pre- 
tending the principle that opened it isliteral, or that the scientist 
must actually be duped into taking literally what Black knows is a 
‘metaphor. The first--pretending--is what one ordinarily means by 
using a metaphor clearly recognized as such. The second--duping 
the scientist--looks very much like a noble falsehood; it improves 
the performance of the Guardians but the truly wise know it is 
not so, 

We could pursue our task of showing ontologies tobe metaphori- 
cal via Pepper's method of examining them one by one. But Pepper 
treated only four ontologies and we must treat them all. Our 
method then must be to find an essential feature present in any 
possible ontology and show that this feature is itself metaphori- 
cal. I think this can be done. 

To begin with, any ontology must claim to be dealing with being: 
And the subject matter tobe dealt with must be one of two things, 
or in some ontologies a mixture of two things. Either it must deal 
with the particular existence of that which is in being or it must 
bypass the particular and aim at the whole of reality. I will call 
the first an ontology of the concrete object and the second an on- 
tology of transcendent being. Of course, an ontology canbe a mix- 
ture of these, but if each of these can be shown to be metaphori- 
cal, then any mixture would similarly be metaphorical. 

Let us examine first an ontology of the concrete object. Now, 
to treat a concretum ontologically is somehow to grasp its very 
being. Ontology cannot be content with a pragmatically interest- 
ing handful of aspects. This means it must claim a sort of com- 
pleteness. To grasp an object's very being is to grasp the object 
in its entirety. This ontologically originated impetus towards 
completeness is, I think, the source of strength and appeal in those 
theories of knowledge which describe knowing as an identification 
or coincidence of subject and object. But at the same time, these 
theories doom themselves todisappointment because their perfect 
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ideal of knowing is an absolute identity of subject and object which 
is impossible. More precisely, the identity is possible only ina 
mystic experience of rapture or complete absorption which neces- 
sarily transcends the powers of these theories to describe or ex- 
plain. For an example of this, Plotinus V, 5. 

It seems then that an ontology of the concrete object must claim 
to grasp the object completely whether in fact it does so or 
whether, as I think is the case, it grasps it partially. I think 
Plotinus could show reasons that, despite the claim of complete- 
ness, the grasp of the concrete object must be partial, but let us 
examine an ontology's holdon an object as though completeness and 
partiality were equally possible. In the first place, any ontology 
which claims completeness but in fact delivers a partial holdon an 
object will fit Ryle's definition of a category mistake or Aristotle's 
definition of a metaphor. It will be presenting the facts of one 
category (the whole being of the object) in the idioms appropriate 
to another (the few aspects preferred by the given ontology). It 
will be giving the thing as a whole the name that belongs to some- 
thing else--the selected parts. Clearly such an ontology is meta- 
phorical through and through. 

But suppose an ontology actually delivers completeness. This is 
the only escape hatch. We have already seen Whitehead's warning 
that philosophy so conceived, with its attendant finality and dog- 
matism, is folly. Moreover, this understanding of the nature of 
one's ontology slams the door on any fruitful dialectic with com- 
peting ontologies. Along with this, as I hope to show, comes the 
end of any genuinely metaphysical moment, the ontology no longer 
being open to being because it prefers instead to concentrate on 
its own attributes or categories. 

Arguing against an ontology so conceived, I could cite Plotinus. 
The impossibility of absolute identity of subject and object would 
rule out some such ontologies in a hurry but to track down all on- 
tologies of concrete objects by this means would be made difficult 
because so many ingenious characterizations of objects have been 
concocted, especially by idealists; which make some degree of 
coincidence of subject and object seem plausible. 

Let me simply say that if there is no being over and above a 
given ontology,there is nothing to which the ontology can refer or 
relate, This means that the ontology itself must claim to be re- 
ality. I am not just making Kierkegaard's point that such an on- 
tology is adream castle claiming to be real bricks and stone. I am 
instead giving a new twist and broader application to Plotinus' 
point. If no subject can be identical with its object, no theory, 
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account, or set of categories canbe identical withits object either. 
Thus, every ontology of the concrete object must be partial. If it 
is to be ontological, it must be metaphorical. 

Turning now to what I have called ontologies of transcen- 
dent being, those which bypass the particular and aim at 
the whole of reality or at a being-as-such common to all 
levels of being, we find some ontologies which are partial 
and know it, some which are partial but do not know it. The 
arguments I have already used to show that ontologies must be 
partial and therefore metaphorical will apply equally well here. To 
them I now add that any ontology of transcendent being must be 
metaphorical because there is no idiom appropriate to being as 
such. This is not because we never experience being but because 
we never experience anything else. In such a situation someone 
could I suppose demand literal categories; then the only categories 
open tohim are Parmenides' being and nor-being. I am not sure how 
to argue against this short of assuming an ontological position 
myself, but the fact that Parmenides, once he has made the dis- 
tinction, can say nothing further, allows me to conclude that any- 
one who wants to say anything about being as such had better take 
his categories from some restricted area within being and then 
stretch his categories to fit all of being. And this clearly means 
the use of metaphor or category mistakes, The choice open to on- 
tologists of this sort is not "to be metaphorical or not," rather 
it is "to be consciously or unconsciously metaphorical." Some 
examples may make the difference clearer, 

We could develop a chemistry resting on an anthropomorphic on- 
tology. We would seek explanations of the phenomena in terms of 
affinities, powers, loves and hates among the little people in the 
chemicals. Such a chemistry could work and form a part of an 
ontology which would remain satisfactory even when its metaphor- 
ical nature is clearly recognized. Now reverse this, build a theory 
of man based on the categories and laws of a chemical ontology. 
This is the same category mistake in reverse soit is equally met- 
aphorical, The major difference is that the latter vehemently de- 
nies it is ametaphor. And well it might, for when it is shown up 
to be a metaphor, a chemistry based ontology becomes very un- 
satisfactory. 

Our reluctance to admit that the latter is a rnetaphor does not 
stem from a refusal to attempt an understanding of manbased on 
metaphors grounded in other areas of experience. Countless peo- 
ple have accepted a deiform, theomorphic or image-of-God meta- 
phor to apply to man. St. Bonaventure constructed a workable 
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theory of man along theselines, Of course, such a view must draw 
its characterization of God from outside philosophy, which is why 
not only the theory of man but the whole ontology of Bonaventure 
is inseparable from his theology. The point is, Bonaventure real- 
ized that he was understanding man by way of a metaphor and he 
was contented with this realization. Why do ontologists who find 
their primary analogate in certain other quarters of reality or 
experience demand to be taken literally, that is, refuse to admit 
they have been caught making a category mistake? 

Perhaps I am doing these men an injustice. Maybe they did suc- 
cessfully avoid the dreaded metaphors and category mistakes. I 
am sure if they did, it was because they learned what category 
mistakes are and how to avoid them from Professor Ryle. Let us 
look into this, 

After convicting Descartes of speaking of mind in terms appro- 
priate to body, Ryle goes on to allocate mind to its proper cate- 
gories. Mind is not a ghost ina machine; mind is really a set of 
"dispositions, ability, pronenesses to do certain things."19 Tur- 
bayne says Ryle thinks he has eliminated the metaphors and sorted 
out properly the facts Descartes crossed up, 11 

Now, what makes Ryle think his account is literal? Has Rylelost 
contact with his root metaphor? I do not think so. When this hap- 
pens, events of a type uncongenial to the root metaphor 's home 
ground will be allowed to stand in for the categories. Ryle will not 
allow us to speak of a PRONENESS to mortal sin, a DISPOSITION 
to grace or an ABILITY to commune with the over soul. If he did, 
he would beheaded for the sterile abstractions against which Pep- 
per warns. Ryle avoids this mistake and will allow only prone- 
nesses, etc. , which can be verified by direct observation. His root 
metaphor then, with which he never loses contact, is the directly 
observable events of science or common sense, 

This seems to frame a dilemma; Ryle must say either that the 
categories of direct observation should be metaphorically stretched 
to cover all levels of being, or he must be claiming to know that 
there is only one level of being. The former is open advocacy of 
the use of metaphor such as we would expect from Bonaventure but 
hardly from Ryle. But the latter is ontology with a vengeance, It 
is ontology claiming to be the finished metaphysics. It is fair game 
for Kierkegaard'slampoon and for most of the critique we directed 
against the dogmatic ontologies of the concrete object. 

But I think Ryle would escape the dilemma by claiming that the 
idiom and categories of direct observation are never metaphorical; 
they are literal by nature wherever they apply. This avoids advo- 
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cating metaphor yet makes no claim to know all about being. But 
this way out puts Ryle in an even worse position. 

If there is any difference between the use of metaphor and the 
making of category mistakes, it is this. Where categories which 
apply literally in one area of experience are stretched to fit an- 
other area and the man who thus transfers them knows he is 
stretching them, we have metaphor. But if he fails to see that 
importing categories from one area into another strips them of 
the literal status they enjoyed in their home territory, we have 
category mistakes. They result from thinking you are using an 
idiom literally when in fact you are using it metaphorically. Now 
.Ryle thinks he has treated mind literally. If hehas used metaphors, 
he has done so unconsciously and is guilty of the mistake. 

Turbayne suggests!2 the best treatment for the mistake is the 
procedure Hume follows in DIALOGS ON NATURAL RELIGION. He 
takes the assertions Cleanthes makes about God, pretends they 
are perfectly literal, and proceeds to draw devastatingly inappro- 
priate conclusions. God is an egg, a seed, a gang of ship builders, 
etc. Now this attack serves only to point out that a metaphor is 
a metaphor. It is no weapon against a philosopher who already 
knows this, It would not embarrass Bonaventure at all, and I think 
Plato would actually enjoy it. A man is two horses and a chario- 
teer? Then each man should wear 8 horse shoes and 2 sandals? A 
man is a miniature city? Is each man filled with tiny little build- 
ings? And so forth. But to a philosopher who thinks he is literal 
this approach can reduce him to tears if not absurdity. 

It was perfectly fitting that it was the descendants of Hume who 
followed Ryle down the supposedly literal path to a newontology of 
mind. Take literally that man is a bundle of pronenesses, etc., 
exclusively to such events as we can literally verify by direct ob- 
servation and the conclusion Norman Malcolm drew follows handily. 
Hume must have applauded this application of his old attack. Cer- 
tainly Malcolm is right that on this basis we can never tell that 
another man has a pain or that he even thinks at all.13 And cer- 
tainly this conclusion is as embarrassing to this ontology of mind 
as God's being an egg or a seed was to old Cleanthes. The remedy 
in each case is the same--avoid this just and fitting embarrass- 
ment by admitting that the conception on which it rests is infact 
a metaphor. This does not show that the empirically oriented con- 
ception of mind is false; it shows it was neither true nor false be- 
cause it was a metaphor all the time, as any ontology must be. 

Although all ontologies are metaphors and thus cannot be literally 
true, there still are criteria for selecting an ontology. Though 
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they are not true, they serve as conceptual frameworks within 
which truths appear in a perspective. The marks of a good ontol- 
ogy then are that it avoid claiming to be both comprehensive and 
literal, rather it should be conscious of its metaphorical charac- 
ter. Second, it should be fertile, suggestive of a rich variety of 
hypotheses and methods to verify them. Third, it should impose a 
broad perspective on truths from many sources. 

Most of all, a good ontology is one whichnever loses sight of be- 
ing. To do this it must realize that being underlies and yet eludes 
any net of categories, laws and principles. A good ontology never 
mistakes the net for the quarry. It is this mistake, taking the 
factors of our ontology for being itself, which is the really deadly 
category mistake for it necessarily blinds us to being itself. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM: PAST AND PRESENT 


William W. Brickman 
University of Pennsylvania 


Academic freedom is the right of a teacher to instruct and of 
the learner to study in an educational institution, traditionally a 
college or university, unhampered by unreasonable, unfair, irrele- 
vant interference, coercion, or restraint. For a teacher, basically, 
this involves the liberty topursue scholarly inquiry inanimpartial, 
fair, objective, disinterested manner toward the advancement of 
knowledge and understanding; to express one's considered judgments 
and opinions with reference to one's field of specialization; and to 
publish the results of research and reflection for the edification 
of and criticism by professional peers and the public. With the 
freedom, thus, comes responsibility. Freedom without responsi- 
bility is license and tends to undermine the freedom of others, who 
are entitled to their own academic freedom as well. With regard 
to classroom instruction, the teacher possessing academic free- 
dom must also observe fairness toward his students, his institu- 
tion, and society in general. 

The degree of academic freedom has varied in terms of the pro- 
fessional status of the teacher and the educational level he served. 
As a rule, a teacher in an elementary or secondary school, largely 
because of the immaturity of the learners and his own relatively 
moderate scholarship, was accorded less freedom than the profes- 
sor in a higher institution of learning, in spite of exceptions on 
each level. Evidently, society and the educational establishment 
felt that younger persons needed more protection from possibly 
unscrupulous teachers. 

A teacher's academic freedom is essential if he is to make full- 
est use of his background, preparation, and research, both for the 
function of helping students advance in their knowledge and char- 
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acter, and for the further development of knowledge. Freedom 
serves as an encouragement to learn, think, discover, and transmit 
the fruits of systematic study to the younger generation and to 
the public at large. To the extent that there is coercionand inter- 
ference in the pursuit of the teacher's work, there exists a severe 
handicap in the teaching and learning function. 

So far as the student is concerned, the more advanced his work 
the more, generally speaking, his freedom to choose his study pro- 
gram and to express himself in the classroom and in the institu- 
tion. For the student, too, freedom connotes responsibility. Asa 
rule, the student's active role inhigher education has been limited 
to studying, recreation, student government, extra-class intel- 
lectual and social activities, and the like. Recently, there have 
been increasing demands in several countries for students to take 
part in administration, the formulation of academic policy, and 
the evaluation of faculty. In some instances, students have rein- 
forced their demands by activistic methods, such as strikes and 
demonstrations. It is conceivable that, just as there were con- 
flicts over freedom between the university on one hand and the 
church, government, and society on the other, the struggle over 
student freedom sharpens the issue within the walls of the insti- 
tution. Of course, such intramural controversies were not rare 
in the past--the faculty vs. the administration, the president vs. 
the trustees, etc. 

Also highly relevant to the question of academic freedom is the 
attitude by the power structure in and out of the institution to- 
ward the activities by teachers and students as citizens. By and 
large, in spite of pressures at various times, there has been a 
recognition of the right to express oneself publicly as a citizen in 
the community. The individual is often expected to act with an 
awareness of his responsibility as a guide to younger persons. 
Larger communities generally grant more freedom to teachers in 
their private capacities than do small communities. Another im- 
portant factor is the temper of the times or the nature of social 
change. In a time of crisis or upheaval, teachers and students are 
subject to pressure and restriction, both within and without the 
educational environment. 

The issue of academic freedomhas ahistory about as oldas that 
of education itself. Probably the most celebrated case in antiquity 
was the enforced suicide of Socrates by the Athenian authorities 
who claimed that his teachings corrupted the minds of youth. With 
the formal organization of institutions of learning as universities 
in the Middle Ages, the problem of academic freedom tended to 
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assert itself increasingly. Perhaps the most incidents involved 
the pressure by Roman Catholic Church authorities on such well- 
known teachers as Peter Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, 
Peter Lombard, Marsilius of Padus, and William of Ockham. The 
suspicion of heresy drove Marsilius, former rector of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, to seek refuge in Germany. When the professors 
were successful in gaining active support of royalty, they usually 
snanaged to survive the pressure and persecution by the medieval 
Church. 

The development of science in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries resulted in additional censorship of university professors 
and other scholars by ecclesiastical authorities. The cases of 
Giordano Bruno and Galileo Galilei are too familiar to require com- 
ment. Lesser known scholars in universities may not have been 
executed or tortured, but they were frequently prohibited from 
teaching their doctrines. The advent of the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation once again resulted in the scrutiny and con- 
trol of professorial teaching and writings so as to discourage the 
dissemination of heretical doctrines. One professor, Martin Lu- 
ther, who taught and preached at the University of Wittenberg in 
Germany, who was charged with activities undermining the Catholic 
Church, managed to survive mainly because of the protection given 
him by princely friends. It is worth noting, however, that, even 
though there were repressions, many teachers and students man- 
aged to develop academic competence in a variety of fields. It is 
possible that, given more freedom, they would have attained 
greater heights. 

The beginning of the modern attitude toward academic freedom, 
that is, the granting of maximum opportunity to teacher and stu- 
dent, may be traced to the founding of the University of Leiden in 
Holland in 1575. There was no absolute academic freedom in this 
institution, but there were minimum restrictions ofa religious or 
political nature upon faculty and students. However, the religious 
restrictions imposed by the Synod of Dort (1618-19) dimmed the 
record of this institution as a center of freedom. 

The movement toward academic freedom was promoted with in- 
creasing frequency from about the second half of the seventeenth 
century onward. In 1667, upon the suggestion of Baron Bengt Skytte, 
a Swede, Frederick William the Great Elector of Brandenburg, al- 
most brought into being a higher institution of research and in- 
struction, in which there were to be no restrictions, save that of 
proselytizing one's faith, upon a faculty that was international, 
interethnic, and interreligious. Two decades later, in 1687, Chris- 
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tian Thomasius introduced the lecture in the German language, re- 
placing Latin, at the University of Leipzig. This fact, plus his 
opposition to superstition and to witchcraft trials, led tohis hasty 
departure from the university. However, shomasius and other 
dissidents were invited to the new liberal University of Halle, 
founded in 1694, 

During the eighteenth century, academic freedom was firmly 
established at the University of Gottingen (1737), which attracted 
many American students in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. Another important milestone was the report (1792) by 
Condorcet, the noted French scholar, who was inspired by the Rev- 
olutionary atmosphere to demand that education be free from gov- 
ernment, church, and all other controls, including those of public 
opinion, 

Napoleon introduced the idea of centralization in higher educa- 
tion and other restrictions upon academic freedom. To counter 
the power of Napoleon, Prussia founded early in the nineteenth 
century the University of Berlin, where the principles of LEHR- 
UND LERNFREIHEIT (freedom of teaching and of studying) were 
formulated and practiced. The classic expression of these princi- 
ples was made in 1811 by the rector, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, the 
famous philosopher. According to Fichte, a university can achieve 
its intellectual aims only if it possesses "complete external free- 
dom, academic freedom in the widest sense of the word." Also 
relevant were the thoughts expressed by Thomas Jefferson (1819), 
when the University of Virginia was founded, The great American 
statesman pledged that this new institution would be based "upon 
the illimitable freedom of the human mind," While action did not 
always coincide with pronouncement, the very formulation of the 
ideal was a step forward in the direction of the attainment of 
academic freedom. 

The history of academic freedom during the past century and a 
half is long and checkered. Various forces, such as nationalism, 
clericalism, conservatism and radicalism, were exerting pressures 
of various kinds on schools and universities. The distinguished 
linguists and folklorists, Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, and five other 
professors were dismissed in 1837 from the University of Gottingen 
for opposing the abrogation of the constitution by the King of Han- 
nover, The reaction to Darwinism caused difficulties to faculty 
members convinced of its soundness in England and the United 
States. Until the separation of church and state in the early twen- 
tieth century, French professors were under Church and political 
pressures, 
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The campaign for greater freedom for the teacher and learner 
was carried on simultaneously in many countries. Considerable 
time and effort had to be expended before any progress was dis- 
cernible. It was not until 1871, over four decades after the estab- 
lishment of the liberal University of London, that religious tests 
were removed from student admission to Oxford and Cambridge. 
In the United States, the growth of secularism, the example of 
German universities, and other social and intellectual factors, led 
to the gradual extension of academic freedom. The founding of 
such organizations as the National Education Association (1857), 
the American Association of University Professors (1915), the 
American Federation of Teachers (1916), and the American Civil 
Liberties Union (19?), was instrumental in the safeguarding of the 
teacher's rights and privileges in many respects, not the least of 
which was the tenure of position. The tensions of World War I 
brought on incidents of deprival of freedom of teachers, frequently 
on the grounds of suspicion of loyalty. During the 1930's, in the 
midst of the economic depression, when Communism gained some 
ground in intellectual circles, teachers' loyalty oaths were enacted 
by many state legislatures. Although there was much opposition 
in educational circles to such oaths of allegiance, they are still on 
the statute books. In fact, under the National Defense Education 
Act (1958), a loyalty oath was required as a condition for Federal 
aid to scholars and students. This was also true of aid given by 
the National Science Foundation. 

The concern for national security in a world of perpetual inter- 
national crisis brought the United States Supreme Court into the 
, arena of academic freedom. In ADLER v. BOARD OF EDUCATION 
QF NEW YORK, 342 U. S. 485 (1952), the-Court upheld the consti- 
tutionality of a state law barring public school teachers advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the government by unlawful means. It ruled 
that no denial of freedom of speech was involved. In his minority 
opinion, Mr. Justice Douglas stated that "when suspicion fills the 
air and holds scholars in line for fear of their jobs, there can be 
ao exercise of the free intellect." In effect, this Justice was im- 
plying that the United States allowed no more academic freedom 
than did Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and Communist Russia. Ac- 
ademic opinion was divided, with large numbers of teachers and 
professors recognizing the essential differences between the sit- 
uation in a democratic country and that in the totalitarian soci- 
eties. 

Other U.S. Supreme Court decisions affected the issue of aca- 
demic freedom. In SWEEZY v. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 354 U. S. 234 
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(1957), the Court reversed a state court's conviction of contempt 
against a professor who refused to answer questions about his as- 
sociation with the Progressive Party and his lecture at the state 
university. In BEILAN v. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 357 U.S. 399 (1958), the Court upheld the right of the public 
school system to discharge as incompetent a teacher who refused 
to answer questions about his previous Communist activities. In 
BARENBLATT v. UNITED STATES, 360 U. S. 109 (1959), the Court 
ruled that the House Committee on Un-American Activities had the 
legal power to investigate subversion in education. The majority 
opinion insisted that the Court "will always be on the alert against 
intrusion by Congress into this constitutionally protected domain," 
namely, "academic teaching-freedom and its corollary learning- 
freedom, so essential to the well-being of the Nation." Despite 
the coercion inherent in a Congressional inquiry into the Communist 
activities of teachers and students, however, the public interest 
superseded individual immunity, in the opinion of the majority of 
the Court. Among the court cases involving instruction below col- 
lege level, the most publicized was the conviction by a Tennessee 
court in 1925 of John T. Scopes, a public high school teacher of 
biology, for teaching evolution in defiance of state law. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, the issue of aca- 
uemic freedom has become more involved. Students in the U. S. 
and in other countries have been demanding the right tohave a sig- 
nificant voice in determining policy in curriculum, examinations, 
teacher evaluation and promotion, and in other aspects of the edu- 
cational process, In an increasing number of institutions students 
have succeeded in obtaining important concessions on many phases 
of student life. It isevident that the term student academic free- 
dom has expanded its meaning far beyond what was imaginable in 
1960. In point of fact, one can even speak now of the era of stu- 
dent power. 
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DOSTOYEWSKY: FRUSTRATOR OF 
HUMANITARIANISM 


Richard Wood 
Oklahoma State University 


"All things are lawful for me, but not all things 
are helpful. All things are lawful for me, butI 
will not be enslaved by anything." 1 Cor, 6:12 


It is difficult to talk about Dostoyevsky, the man or his works, 
and there are several reasons for this; the most outstanding of 
which is that Dostoyevsky is Dostoyevsky and Iam me. Then, there 
are those who tell us that an artist and his work must be under- 
stood in the light of his time, as an outgrowth of the historical. 
That sounds very nice, very intellectual, but it is a lot to ask of 
someone who wants to read a book. Russian history, remember, is 
a rather big book itself and someone seems to keep rewriting the 
chapters. To say that a man and his work are products of an age 
has always struck me as being somehow peculiar at any rate, On 
the one hand we are told that creativity produces the age and on 
the other hand we are told that the creativity is a product of the 
age. It is pretty difficult to go any further than this, and this is 
not to go very far. Even so, it might lead us to suppose that ge- 
nius is a product of historical accident, or that we do know the 
causes of genius, in general, even though we are a little hazy on 
the particulars. When, however, we do look at the particulars we 
lack the connections requisite to support the claim: what, for in- 
stance, does riding in a Troika have to do withcorrect spelling and 
what does being able to spell correctly have to do with being able 
to write novels, etc, ? Were we totry to pinpoint a man's time in 
the history of ideas in order that we should be able to understand 
him we would, I can assure you, find that that is not an easy task 
even if the man in question spent his life in bed and never left 
home. Should our subject move across the Paris border into China, 
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well, I don't know if our research would ever end. 

In desperation there is the novel: We can begin with it. However, 
I want to honor the idea that we should know something about the 
artist. Dostoyevsky was Russian. Environmentalists proudly point 
to this last fact to explain why it was that Dostoyevsky wrote 
Russian, They seem to look at it as a fortunate discovery. I mean, 
when you consider that the majority of babies grow up speaking 
Chinese you can readily see how we stood in need of an explanation 
for this sort of thing. Dostoyevsky also drank alot. According 
to somehe drank more thanhe should; others say that it is obvious 
that he drank just enough. In any case it seems he did drink more 
than he could afford, so, he gambled in the same manner. He also 
wrote novels. By the way, those of you who believe in some sort 
of determinism may be interested to note that he drank brandy, I 
tried it. It really seemed to help at the time. 

I met Dostoyevsky some years ago, and, since our first meeting, 
he has never relaxed the demands he makes on me. Heis relentless. 
He is a master teacher. He is a wall. I have come to see, as O. K. 
Bouwsma says, that knocking one's head against a wall constitutes 
an-education of sorts, Dostoyevsky is aliberal education. So much 
so that he needs no helpers. When we try to talk about his novels, 
for instance, we find anything we say sadly lacking or else we re— 
alize we are giving agrand display of our ownignorance. An example 
of the last would be Kenneth Rexroth's review of THE BROTHERS 
KARAMOZOV in the Dec. 3, 1966, edition of the SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW. 

There is still another reason, another aspect, of Dostoyevsky 
that makes him a difficult subject: his offensiveness to certain 
minds. He and I are friends yet he is a peculiar sort of friend. I 
can learn from him, admire him, like him, yet, when I introduce 
him to some of my other friends they seem todespise him instinc- 
tively. It sometimes happens that a friend of Dostoyevsky has no 
other friends. Considering everything though, it is usually not a 
bad swap, or wouldn't be so bad if my offended friends would si- 
lently leave--but they never leave silently. They stay long enough 
tolecture me onthe sort of company I keep, let me know that they 
cannot understand what it is I see in that man whois obviously mad; 
they recommend I display better taste in my reading habits, and 
then, more or less, they slam out, © 

Nobody bothers me when I read Tolstoy; there I seem to be in 
good company. And these two men are different. Tolstoy takes 
us on colorful journeys; he is a painter, anartist. Dostoyevsky 
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turns us, twists us, puts us in a maze and blocks the exits. He is 
a thinker, adialectecian. Tolstoy gives us people and involves them 
in issues. Dostoyevsky has nothing but ideas; his characters are 
ideas, his novels are ideas. As Berdyaev says, "He is drunk with 
ideas." Others, of course, say that he is just drunk. There, it 
seems, is a summation of the reactions toward Dostoyevsky--he 
either attracts or repels, 

In this note I want to take abrief look at what it is in Dostoyev- 
sky that seems so offensive to a great number of minds. I believe 
it is this idea: There is no virtue if there is no immortality. This 
idea is also reflected in a question that is asked by Dmitri: "'But 
what will become of men then, ' I asked him, 'without God and im- 
mortal life? All things are lawful then, they can do what they 
like.'" These sentences may strike you as putting forth outrageous 
claims but Dostoyevsky goes even farther. When Ivan tells Father 
Zossima that there can be no morality without immortality, Zos- 
Sima replies that "If it can't bedecided in the affirmative, it will 
never be decided in the negative." In short, what I want to suggest 
is this: Dostoyevsky believes he has confronted humanitarianism 
with its own dilemma and now it cannot say yes nor can it say no. 
And the mind confronted with this dilemma is the frustrated mind, 
the mind that takes offense, the mind caught in a web of its own 
making. On the one hand, to say "yes" and affirm immortality im- 
mediately removes one from humanitarianism by shifting the faith 
that was placed in mortals, in general, and placing it ina divine 
source, a faith that goes beyond man. On the other hand, to say 
no to God and immortality is, at the same time, to affirm atro- 
cities, which, again, contradicts the humanitarian credo, This 
last contradiction is best found today in the actions of communism: 
war, atrocity, genocide, are all condoned in the name of human 
harmony. That is,I am sure that Dostoyevsky believes he has con- 
fronted humanitarianism with its only alternatives, both of which, 
dissolve humanitarianism. If Dostoyevsky is correct in this, then 
we can say that humanitarianism is based on a misconception and 
to clear away the misconception is to destroy humanitarianism. 
This last being the caseI can say that what Dostoyevsky has chal- 
lenged to mortal combat is, what he considers, an intellectual il- 
lusion, And those minds that are of a humanitarian bent, once they 
begin to read Dostoyevsky, recognize their peril almost at once, 
The challenge is not subtle. The dare is obvious and the invitation 
to combat is uttered with such disarming confidence that the chal- 
lenged mind recoils. The frustration attendant to this challenge 
is akin to what we would feel were we, upon disagreeing with Cas- 
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sius Clay, invited by him to "Step out into the alley" where we would 
settle the disagreement "man to man." What are we todo? We 
can feel we are in the right but the challenger is clearly going to 
defeat us and we know he knows he is going to defeat us. We feel 
helpless, There is no way to win and if we go down fighting we go 
down fast--it won't be much of a fight. Well, perhaps, in the heat 
of the moment, we will consider cowardice the better part of valor 
and put the book back on the shelf and comfort ourselves on our 
rational behavior, As long as the book stays on the shelf our com- 
fort is, more or less, assured, After all, man is the highest form 
of animal, he is not a chipmunk. We wouldn't place our confidence 
in chipmunks, but man! Well, heis clearly best. Just look at man's 
thumb: If the thumb is not much comfort, there is always reason: 
man is the reasoning animal--whoever heard of a liberal or conser- 
vative faction of chipmunks? So, believing in the champion of the 
animal kingdom we can feel we have bet on a winner, There might, 
however, be a few twinges; things like Auschwitz, Buchenwald or 
Cummins Prison Farm may trouble us a little but, really, so we 
think, we would never do such things, and besides, they are past 
now; now we have learned. And, even if the chipmunk, the kindly 
little chipmunk, does, at times, seem somehow better, we usually 
end up confident that man is the king of beasts. 

What is nice about Dostoyevsky, however, is that he does not 
wait for achallenger. His novels, CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, THE 
BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, THE IDIOT, THE POSSESSED, NOTES 
FROM THE MAN IN THE UNDERGROUND, are all attempts to 
portray the alternatives left us were we to rebel against affirm- 
ing immortality and thereby morality. 

Raskolnikov, believing that "all is in a man's hands and helets it 
all slip from cowardice," is led to commit murder in order to be 
free of fear. Ivan, the intellectual, findinghe is of the same stuff 
as the fool Smerdyakov, and even worse than that, has a nervous. 
breakdown. Stavrogin, no doybt the strongest willed man in the 
history of literature, is destroyed by his strength and hangs him- 
self. The man in the NOTES lives suppressed by the knowledge 
that he cannot even become an insect, and in the IDIOT we find 
Ippolit, who respects nothing, worrying about his honor when his 
pistol misfires and he does not kill himself in public; and we find 
that Rogozhin murders his beloved Nastasya. The frustration that 
is a result of the dilemma posed by Dostoyevsky to his reader is 
now seen at work in people's lives. That is, Dostoyevsky gives us 
the dilemma and then shows us minds caught in the clutches of 
their own paradox. This last is why the existentialists so admire 
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Dostoyevsky--his dilemma is rooted in existence, men live their 
lives caught up in it, trying to escape it, but it cannot be escaped, 
so Dostoyevsky tells us, as long as we cling toa faith founded on 
the mundane. Perhaps we want tosay something suchas this: "Why 
not? Why can't we destroy the dilemma? Why can't we find an al- 
ternative Dostoyevsky overlooked? It is, after all, clear that he, 
himself, was a Christian, so, why should we suppose hehas not set 
up straw men?" Well, that is his invitation to us--he wants us to 
try our ideas against him. And that last reflects a magnificent 
daring, a magnificent confidence, Dostoyevsky is alesson in intel- 
lectual courage. Today when we hesitate to stand on anything, when 
we, even as professors, preface our remarks with "In my opinion" 
or "It seems to me," we can see how bold Dostoyevsky was in his 
position. He not only put it forth, he staked his life work on it. 
That is,if the dilemma is shown to be, infact, not a real dilemma 
but a contrived dilemma, the novels I have mentioned have little to 
hold them together, i.e., even their psychology would be contrived. 

What is it that gave Dostoyevsky such confidence? How could he 
rely so heavily on an idea that, even to college freshmen (perhaps 
I should say "an idea that, especially to college freshmen") seems 
obviously false? Keep in mind that though the idea seems obviously 
false it has not yet been shown to be so. Isn't that amazing! It 
may also be frightening. I can also say that the idea was designed 
to attract just those minds who, when they read it, want to say, 
"Bunk." It is as if Dostoyevsky then says: All right, you say it is 
bunk, now show that it is bunk or remain silent. And in connection 
with this last, where does the difficulty lie? Now, Ihave no in- 
tention of attempting to explain that dilemma away. Let each 
reader find his own way here, for this is the joy of reading Dos- 
toyevsky. I would not, for the world, want in anythingI say tohurt 
that sense of adventure. I can offer, however, a suggestion that 
may or may not aid the reader. It is this: We should look at the 
sentence: "All things are permitted without God andimmortal life" 
as we look at such sentences as "Every rod has a length" or "Men 
are mortal," etc. We should do this last because, for the moment, 
at any rate, it directs our attention away from ourselves. Should 
we suppose the remark was directed at us personally we would think 
it absurd. We might think: We do not believe in God or immortal 
life but we certainly are not going to go out and kill, rape, loot, 
just because of that; and since we are not going to do those things 
the sentence is false, obviously false! Should we think such a thing, 
however, far from showing the sentence false, we have, in fact, 
placed ourselves within its jurisdiction. That is, we have shown 
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that we consider these things to be wrong. Now, back to "Every 
rod has a length" or "Men are mortal." If we look at either of 
these sentences as being claims about our world we are going to be 
frustrated in our attempts to learn if they are true or false 
claims: the history of philosophy testifies to the difficulty of 
such a task, Tolook at either of these sentences, as truthclaims, 
is immediately to get caught up in a philosophical misconception 
that can only end in our being caught in an illusion of ignorance. 
That is, we will have to say that we can't know for sure that the 
sentences are true because no one has been able to check every rod 
or make sure that every man was mortal. Of course, we could say, 
as Mill did, that we have, each of us, counted and in every case of 
a thing being a rod it also had a lengthor that in every case where 
the experiment had been fairly tried the man died. If you did not 
die, I take it Mill would be mighty suspect of the "experiment." In 
short, we would be led to say that we are not certain, not abso- 
lutely certain, of something it, in fact, makes no sense to doubt, 
When someone tells us he has a curtain rod, or an iron rod, etc., 
it makes sense for us to ask, if we do not know, "How long is it?" 
And if we should ask and if our question were tobe met by this re- 
sponse: It has no length at all, what led you to suppose it hada 
length? we would certainly be amazed. In connection with the sen- 
tence "Men are mortal" we can say that even though engines die, 
fish die, trees die, love dies, excitement dies, toads die, etc., 
that wedo not speak of these concepts as we speak of "mortals"-- 
men are mortal. We could personify a toad, for example, as the 
owner of Toad Hall, but we understand the concept "personifica- 
tion." 

I want to suggest that these sentences are conceptual, gram- 
matical, remarks. They tell us nothing about our world unless we 
want to say language is part of the world, which it isn't, but it is 
not a nothing either. The sentences tellus about the way we speak; 
they are sentences used by us to talk about our language. How, 
now, is this to help us with Dostoyevsky? It will, I believe, direct 
our attention to the source of his certainty. "Morality," for in- 
stance, is a concept connected with life, more specifically, THE 
way of life, THE sort of life for which men should strive. Moral- 
ity is concerned with limits, restrictions, in our lives (and these, 
too, are grammatical remarks). If all ways of life are not to be 
condoned itis clear there has tobe an arbiter other than aesthetic, 
i.e., personal taste, or personal opinion. Ido not, for instance, 
like watermelon, but that does not imply it is wrong for you to eat 
it. I€ I say that, in my opinion, the gassing of Jews was wrong, that 
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does not imply it was wrong. I must recognize that the concept 
"opinion" does not imply wrong any more than it implies right--or, 
for me to say "In my opinion, it is wrong," means the thing in 
question may be right or wrong. The language of "opinion" implies 
its own uncertainty. In short, tastes and opinions do not imply a 
morality; it is, in fact, just our tastes and opinions that we will 
not give up, even for morality. 

Even so, there are some tastes, especially tastes, that consti- 
tute by their nature an especially attractive illusion of morality. 
For instance, in some areas it is quite easy for a man who does 
not like booze to begin to think of himself as righteous for not do- 
ing what he doesn't like todo. It can even reach the point where 
such a person implies that those wholike booze, whether they drink 
it or not, are not as moral as he--he, after all, doesn't even like 
it. In the same way some people do not like the idea of killing, in 
war, or anywhere. It is repugnant to them. They do not like to 
kill; they do not want to kill, perhaps, even for food. It is so bloody, 
you know; andI am not making fun of this. I never grew accustomed 
to killing chickens for my father. Granted allof this, my not want- 
ing to kill chickens does not imply itis wrong todo so. My personal 
repugnance at the idea of killing men, can, in no way, imply that it 
is wrong to kill men. In short, without God and immortality we 
have only tastes andopinions which can act as limiters in our lives 
and this places all alternatives on the samelevel. Let me now 
paraphrase Dostoyevsky's idea that way: Without God and immortal 
life all things are on the same level. This idea is reflected ina 
remark Wittgenstein made in 1930 while talking about morality. 
He said: 


If I describe reality, I describe what I find among men. 
Sociology must describe our actions and our valuations 
just as it does those of the Negroes. It can only report 
what occurs. But sociological descriptions must never 
include the assertion: "Such and such constitutes an ad- 
vance," 


Such, a perspective is, I believe, very difficult to acquire in our 
day and age but I believe it is requisite to even begin to understand 
morality. That is, Dostoyevsky, Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Kierkegaard, 
Camus, even Sartre, begin with the idea that all things stand on 
the same level as far as opinions and tastes are concerned. The 
question then posed to morality is this: Why shouldn't men always 
do the sensible thing? When it is sensible to kill, why not kill?. 
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When it is sensible to cheat, why not cheat? etc. In answering 
these questions morality must offer something that makes the 
answer come out this way: We should always do the sensible thing. 
What is sensible ina mundane sense, however, is generally just 
that which is not sensible if one believes that there is a morality, 
a way for men tolive. And if there is not one way of life but sim- 
ply lives, then one is as good as another as far as inherent good- 
ness is concerned, 

Because of the way these concepts are bound together we find 
ourselves involved in a hidden contradiction when we say: There is 
no God but there is morality. The contradiction is this: There is 
no way of life man ought to strive for but there is a way of life 
that man ought to strive for. This is reflected in THE POSSESSED 
by Kirillov who says: 


To recognize that there is noGod andnot to recognize at 
the same instant that one is God oneself is anabsurdity, 
else one would certainly kill oneself. If you recognize it 
you are sovereign, and then you won't kill yourself but 
will live in the greatest glory. 


The Devil, in a conversation with Ivan, tells him: 

. .. everyone who recognizes the truth [there is no God] 
even now may legitimately order his life ashe pleases, on 
the new principles. In that sense, ‘all things are lawful’ 
for him. What's more, even if this period never comes 
to pass, [when all men recognize there is no God] since 
there is anyway no God and no immortality, the new man 
may well become the man-god, even if he is the only one 
in the whole world, and promoted to his new position, he 
may lightheartedly overstep all the barriers of the mo- 
rality of the old slave-man [slave to Christ and moral- 
ity], if necessary. There is no law for God. Where God 
stands the place is holy. Where I stand will be at once 
the foremost place... ‘all things are lawful' and that's 
the end of it! 


The claim, then, is seen very clearly. Those men who say that 
there is no God and yet tell us what we OUGHT to do are playing 
God themselves and, yet, by doing so they have made each of us 
into Gods, That means, each of us is now the ultimate arbiter 
concerning our lives and furthermore each of us, ipso facto, is 
correct for no other reason than the one--we are men. Here we 
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are, of course, back to Protagoras and his doctrine that "man is 
the measure of all things" and the obvious absurdity of that. That 
is, if I disagree with you and I am the measure of all things, then 
you are wrong. If, however, you, too, are the measure of all things, 
you cannot be wrong. If we both are the measure of all things, we 
are both right andas Nietzsche says, power is the only alternative 
here. Whoever defeats whom, the right must win because there is 
no wrong; here we have only victories and defeats. 

There is the dilemma. It is Christ's "He who is not with me is 
against me." It is Kierkegaard "Either--or." It is, so it seems, 
the most or one of the most attractive dilemmas ever to confront 
men. That is, men will continue in their attempt to do away with 
God and yet retain the idea of their own morality. We see Sartre 
doing it, Altizer doing it, and a host of others. Of more practical 
consequence we see it in Communism. All of this, if Dostoyevsky 
is correct, is like playing solitaire and cheating in order to win. 
When you cheat you have ceased to play Solitaire and if you make 
it a rule that you can do what is requisite for you to win, you are, 
of course, not even playing a game. Even so, this last is what it 
is like when we first begin to overstep the boundaries in order to 
satisfy our own will--it is like changing the rules in order that we 
can remain as we are, 

One other point, I feel, is also worth mentioning. Were we to 
consider Dostoyevsky's idea a proof for the existence of God we 
should also misunderstand him, That is, if our logic should lead us 
to say that there MUST be a God since there is morality, or that 
we MUST have a God in order that we can have morality, then we 
arehere involved in a peculiar muddle. To say that God must exist 
because we have morality is certainly peculiar. What we would 
mean by "moral" here is that which pleases God and unless we care 
to usurp God's judgment we best remain silent. As Kierkegaard 
Says, it is not that we must not judge, we cannot. On the other 
hand, to say we must have an ultimate arbiter in order to have 
morality does not mean that there is an ultimate arbiter nor does 
it imply that there should be a morality. In short, logic cannot 
create God though it can come up with a logical necessity for 
something it calls a "God." To say that there is a God for logical 
reasons is to be excluded from religion. To affirm the existence 
of God in our lives is not a matter of reason, it IS faith. In short, 
the love of God is not the conclusion of a syllogism and a syllo- 
gistic conclusion can in no way create a Divine Being. 

In my talk and in Dostoyevsky's novels the problem has been 
posed as an hypothetical, as an "If ---- then ----." Dostoyevsky, 
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however, did not intend it to remain a hypothetical but that is as 
far as he could go. He, I believe, better than any of us, recognized 
and paid duehomage tohis limits, The intellectual problem is vivi- 
sected and looked at very minutely. Yet, in the final analysis, the 
problem is not to be seen as an intellectual problem at all. Once 
we see through the maze of conceits, of misunderstandings, of in- 
tellectual entanglements, we are nolonger confronted with a hypo- 
thetical but with an alternative and an exclusive alternative at 
that. Dostoyevsky saw that morality began with confronting the 
either-or, and that that point marks the end of reason. It is as 
far as the mind can go, and where it ceases the heart is the only 
guide, This last being the case I wish to close with the following 
quotation from THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV: 


The awful thing is that beauty is mysterious as well as 
terrible. God and the devil are fighting there and the 
battlefield is the heart of man. 


A COMPARISON OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEWS 
OF PIAGET AND GESELL 


Irl Brown Krause, Jr. 
University of Tennessee 


Long have Jean Piaget's writings been recognized in Europe as 
those of the foremost twentieth century researcher on child de- 
velopment. Now these findings are becoming familiar in the United 
States, where his works have been condensed into present-day re- 
sources dealing with the psychological aspects of child rearing and 
care. Of equal esteem has been the research done on child devel- 
opment at Yale Institute of Child Study initiated by Arnold Gesell 
and his associates, Ilg and Ames. The names of these American 
scholars on child rearing are now by-words for every mother who 
is concerned with how the human infant develops from conception 
to adulthood. It was G. Stanley Hall who first said, at the turn of 
the century, that instruction in the proper procedures of rearing 
children should be given to the college-age student so that better 
and more scientific methods of child care could be of value to fu- 
ture generations. 

In the more than fifty years that these two outstanding child 
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psychologists have been amassing their knowledge about children, 
there has been no attempt at making a direct comparison of their 
viewpoints. It is the purpose of this literary research to make a 
point - by- point comparison of these two scholars to present-day 
techniques of scientific child rearing. This paper will limit itselt 
to such psychological concepts as play, its symbolism with regard 
to one's body, to birth of babies, dreams, language and thought 
processes, judgment and reasoning, and various media of mental 
aberration. 

When one begins a study of Piaget and Gesell, it is noted that 
Piaget primarily emphasizes the emotional and psychological as- 
pects or the maturation schema of a child; while Gesell deals with 
this quite adequately, he places greater emphasis on the physio- 
logical and neurological aspects of maturation. Therefore, when- 
ever one attempts to compare these men, he must delete much of 
the purely physical maturation described by Gesell and more re- 
cently popularized by B. Spock and others, and concentrate solely 
on the psychological implications found throughout Gesell's writ- 
ings. 

Let us first discuss Piaget's opinions concerning imitation, Pia- 
get states that imitation is a learned process involving all the 
problems concerned with mental growth. Imitation is dependent on 
intelligence, but is not identical with it. It is the primacy of ac- 
commodation over assimilation. Gesell believes that imitation is 
affected by the maturity of theneuromuscular system and thereby 
is a form of motor development. When a child is four months old, 
his responses to blocks may be part of the hierarchy of adaptive 
acts and that his neuro-physiological mechanism may be related to 
intelligence. 

Piaget says that play is the relaxation of the effort at adapta- 
tion and is the exercise of activities for the pleasure of mastery. 
Symbolic play is egocentric thought in its pure form. To this Ge- 
sell points out that play does not have to be taught. Instructive 
promptings represent developmental needs, Play tends to be prac- 
tical and experimental in practice. Both men associate secondary 
play symbolism with the child's body. Piaget holds that the excre- 
tory functions and interest of the child in his own body gives rise 
to an interest which is disapproved by adults, thus leaving a con- 
cept in the child's mind of unhealthiness or sinfulness. On the 
other hand, Gesell says that play symbolism is connected with the 
child's body because of the controls of the culture, leaving bladder 
and basal functions to undergo a tortuous course of development 
throughout the entire developmental cycle. Progress does not pro- 
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ceed in a straight line but lapses intoperiods of forgetfulness and 
fluctuation which may not be comprehensible to the adult. Com- 
paratively, the psychological school of psychoanalysis makes these 
fluctuations in our elimination control much more meaningful to 
personality than does the experimentalist school. Psychoanalysis 
assigns much of our preoccupation with dirty stories, slang, pro- 
fanity, and pornography to an arrested elimination control train- 
ing period. Piaget more than Gesell sees such implications from 
the result of harshness in the training to bring about these bio- 
logical controls. 

With respect to findings on secondary play symbolism connected 
with family feelings, Piaget believes that people living in the same 
household with the child create a kind of affective schema whichis 
a blending of the various feelings aroused by these people. To older 
children, the anxieties centered around the birth of a new baby in 
a family results from the inadequate education which refuses to 
give the older siblings a true explanation of the natural process 
within a family circle. Piaget contends that the secondary play 
symbols are more directly involved with ego than with ordinary 
play symbols; while Gesell attributes secondary play symbolism and 
family feelings with the growth of the child's personality, stating 
that personality is dependent on the interpersonal relations a child 
experiences within the family circle. The laws of growth determine 
the kind of contacts the child can make. The child must find and 
adapt himself tohis sex role, The child's interest in babies is one 
aspect of his interest in sex. For the very young child a new baby 
is viewed usually as a rival for parental affection; for the properly 
informed older child (6-12) a new baby is viewed as a playmate, doll, 
or something to care for as the older child aids his mother. Here, 
the family attitude is vital in the symbolism attributed to a new 
arrival in the family, and well could shape the entire outlook of the 
youngster towards his own children later in life. 

Piaget, when discussing dreams, feels that they first begin in 
children between the ages of eighteen months and twoyears, A re- 
lationship exists between the dreams and play of the child; but in 
dream-symbolism, nightmares appear as something fearful while 
in play symbolism fear is enjoyed. In the child's symbolic struc- 
ture, dreams appear to be related to symbolic play. Dreams are 
generally the result of some actual experience which the child has 
undergone in his real environmental world or in his fantasy play- 
world. Gesell states that the child first dreams at about the age 
of three. The content of the child's dreams is determined by his 
personal experiences. The nightmare is a part of the function of 
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sleep complicated by the mechanism of waking. Some dreams acti- 
vate an unimpeded power. This unimpeded power may have a carry- 
over effect on the following day's attitudes and feelings as mani- 
fested in the child's behavior pattern. 

With respect to affective schemas, Piaget says that affective 
life is a continual adaptation. Intellectual life and affective life 
are both parallel and interdependent. The person on whom the child 
acts, and who acts on him, creates general schemas. Affective 
schemas are the emotional aspect of the intellectual schemas. To 
this Gesell points out that emotions result from a state of ten- 
sion, Thus the affective schemas are structures which develop in 
the same manner as percepts, concepts, and motor skills. A sense 
of humor plays an important part in thehygiene of emotions. Dif- 
ferent types of fears are emphasized at different periods of life 
which in turn bring about different behavior patterns todefend the 
personality against these fears. 

Piaget states that spatio-temporal construction results in a 
universe of permanent objects. For the infant, the world contains 
neither space nor objects and no time concepts exist except the 
moment which is being experienced, Permanency of form and sub- 
stance of immediate objects, the structure of immediate space 
and objects obtained on the practical level, or thelevel of sensory 
motor intelligence, do not require a new evolution on the repre- 
sentative plane, but can be directly integrated into the child's in- 
telligence. A new mental construction is thus required for each 
new spatio-temporal configuration. Conversely, Gesell believes 
that space has many parts. The baby conquers space through the 
joint use of eyes and hands with locomotion. In the psychology of 
growth, here-and-now and then-and-there are closely united. The 
child is aware of immediate space and time until thé age of seven 
or eight when he takes an interest in abstract space (time as told 
by a watch)and future time. A concept of historical time develops 
shortly thereafter, largely the result of teaching. While dates 
are associated with historical time, it remains the most abstract 
during one's entire life, except for that period of history in which 
an individual actually participates. Piaget does not disagree with 
these concepts for older children. 

According to Piaget language conveys modes of thought and is 
closely related to cognition. A child's thought is egocentric‘*in that 
it is midway between conscious and unconscious thought. Sociali- 
zation is necessary for the child to become aware of the need for 
inner unity and for systematization of opinion. Gesell states that 
vocabulary is an index of maturity and to some extent of intelli- 
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gence, From the standpoint of mental health and development, 
conversation characteristics are more important than vocabulary. 
The language factor is related to mental endowment. 

With respect to children's intelligence and its development, Pia- 
get believes that intelligence is a coordination of acts and opera- 
tions which move toward an equilibrium. Formal thought is a re- 
versal of direction between reality and possibility. Formal thinking 
is essentially deductive in nature, The main feature of proposi- 
tional logic is that it requires a system of combinations of thought 
processes, The maturation of an integrated structure of intelli- 
gence is found to be a developmental process, The casual mechanism 
by which the integrated structure arrives at an equilibrium between 
formal thinking and propositional logic is referred to as intelli- 
gence, Personality has no direct bearing on this intellectual 
mechanism, as personality is considered by Piaget to be the oppo- 
site of the ego. This is in opposition to the psychoanalytic theory 
which maintains that the ego is a part of the personality. Piaget 
thus attempts to separate personality, intelligence, and ego into 
separate mechanisms. On the other hand, Gesell holds that intel- 
ligence cannot be defined. The mind, which is the nervous system, 
is part of the total organism. The nervous system does not mature 
at a uniform rate; thus the complexity of it depends on the kind of 
connections made between the various neuron patterns. Inheritance 
determines the connections, or physiological potential, for making 
connections between the neuron patterns; thus inheritance plays a 
role in a child's intelligence. Each specific response depends on the 
neuron pattern; and development is continuous, following the laws 
of growth as established in each child. Man is the result of evolu- 
tion. Personality is the total psychic of the individual as revealed 
in his actions and attitudes, this being in turn largely determined 
by his environmental rearing. 

Logical reasoning, as defined by Piaget, is the demonstrated 
judgment towards situations that are confronted in the child's en- 
vironment, As a result of socialization the child feels the need for 
demonstrating. Because the child is unconscious of his thoughts 
orisinally, he can reason only about isolated cases which he is con- 
fronted with. A child's thought lacks synthesis. Formal deduction 
does not appear until the age of eleven or twelve. The judgments 
of relations go throuyn three states of development: childish rea- 
soning, which is a series of attitudes that relate to one another 
according to psychological laws that have to be specified in eack 
case; realism, which is a kind of false generalization; and trans- 
duction, which is characterized by childish reasoning. Gesell con- 
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tests this by stating that the child's reasoning and morality are 
synonymous, 

Morality to Piaget is a system of rules and the respect an indi- 
vidual acquires for them. Rules evolve as the child grows older. 
The practice and consciousness of a rule may be on two different 
levels of thought. Certain aspects of morality seem closely con- 
nected with egocentrism. Each mental operationhas tobe relearned 
on adifferent level of thought and action as the child grows through 
these various planes of development. Stages should be considered 
as successive phases of the regular processes which recur rhyth- 
mically on the superimposed planes of behavior and consciousness 
that have occurred previously. Egocentrism accounts for the young 
child's not being able to cooperate. A new concept is required when 
rules are applied with an attitude of cooperation. Mutual respect 
and cooperation are ideals of equilibrium for the child to gain per- 
spective by, when his concepts of morality become confused or en- 
dangered. Gesell believes that the child is born with certain dis- 
positions and peculiarities which must undergo progressive changes 
as he matures. The phases of the dynamic ethics repeat them- 
selves as the spirals of development ascend the maturation spiral. 
The ethical attributes cannot be separated from the complex sys- 
tems of the mind. Obedience is the term used to describe a diverse 
group of specific acts of which the child is capable of performing. 
During the course of behavior, the patterns, the contexts, and the 
occasions for obedience change. More enlightened methods of con- 
trol should therefore be practiced in all disciplinary situations 
rather than merely resorting to the harsh methods of physical 
punishment. 

Finally, we shall consider the comparative views of Piaget and 
Gesell on causality. Piaget says that in early childhood the child 
cannot distinguish between reality and thought. The child discovers 
the non- material nature of thought through a developmental pro- 
cess. A correlation exists between children's ideas on names and 
thought. The distinction between thought and the external world 
is not innate, but is evolved by a slow process of development. The 
child believes that things are both living and conscious, which is 
animism. Precausality and finalism are derived from ontological 
egocentricity. The child's belief in animism is effective and spon- 
taneous, requiring no translation between reality and fantasy. His 
belief that everything was made by man for the good of man isa 
form of artificialism. This notion exists spontaneously in the 
child's mind, Children's questions concerning birth seem to be the 
source of all those concerning origin. The child's feelings for his 
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parents may be the source of artificialism, or he may believe that 
his own body is the source of activity. A change in the child's mind 
accounts for the decline of animism and artificialism. To him 
movement is activity and spontaneity, the same as life and will. 

Gesell maintains that the egodetaches itself from the world by 
a slow and seemingly contradictory process, Contact with others 
causes the child to realize his own status. The child must disen- 
gage himself from egocentricity before proceeding to a mature 
state of development. Until the age of five the child's world is 
personal, but at six or seven years of age, this world becomes im- 
personal. The child asks questions in relation to a specific spot on 
the edge of his unknown. He believes in a world of lawful forces. 
The mind becomes conscious of itself at about seven years of age. 
The pre - school age child attributes purposes and feelings to the 
events in nature. With regard to magic and participation, the 
imaginative child can project himself into physical objects because 
the mind can play as well as work. The child of six or younger can 
make logical deductions and can think in terms of physical causality 
within the limits of his intelligence and experience. The "why" 
questions which are the child's manifestations of interest in causal 
relationships appear before the age of three and reveal the un- 
taught, instinctive tendency of the child's mind. 

In conclusion, we may state that Piaget believes that intelli- 
gence is a coordination of acts and then operations which tend to 
move toward certain forms of equilibrium. The main functions of 
intelligence are inventing solutions toproblems and then verifying 
these solutions. Imagination is necessary for inventing the solu- 
tions and logical operations that are required for verification. 
Demonstration and search for truth are the true functions of logic. 
In the sensory motor period of development, intelligent behavior 
is limited to coordinating actions. Toward the end of this period, 
the appearance of symbolic processes allows the child to organize 
elementary configurations of abstract thought. Adistinctive form 
of thinking is worked out during the first stage of this configura- 
tion formation between the ages of two and eight years. This 
thinking is pre-logical and pre-operational, and it differs from 
concrete operational thought by the manner in which the child's 
tendencies are toward the organization of integrated systems. The 
only tools available to the child for the organization of these in- 
tegrated systems of thought are perceptual regulations. 

For Gesell all growth is based on previous growth, The growth 
process is a mixture of creations and perpetuations. The child is 
always becoming something new, but at the same time he is the 
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sum of the essence of his past. Development follows developmen- 
tal laws, or sequences, which are rarely by-passed in the process 
of maturation. The action system of the child is a living structure 
which takes form through the growth process. The mind does not 
grow by adding successive layers, but by weaving unimaginably com- 
plex patterns that correspond to a world of things and a world of 
persons. These patterns are incorporated into one individual. De- 
velopmental trends seem to repeat themselves at ascending levels 
of organization asif the cycle of development took a spiral course. 
The spiral moves forward, but the child at a given stage may re- 
semble what he was at an earlier stage of development. The rate 
of growth is relative and the process is continuous. 
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JOHN DEWEY'S "COPERNICAN REVOLUTION 
IN PHILOSOPHY " 


Harry M. Campbell 
Oklahoma State University 


I, Necessity for Avoiding "the Divorce between Mere means and 
Ends-in- Themselves, " 


Although the original edition of RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOS- 
OPHY appeared in 1920, Dewey's introduction to the enlarged edi- 
tion of 1948 indicates that his ideas have intensified rather than 
changed during the intervening years for the following reason: He 
says in 1948 that "Reconstruction OF Philosophy is amore suitable 
title than "Reconstruction IN Philosophy." In other words, since 
the chaos caused by the First World War abruptly ended the pre- 
ceding period of optimism and made necessary at that timeagreat 
reconstruction of philosophy, the change demanded in 1948, when 
"the shock is almost incredibly greater,"1 is proportionately in- 
tensified. But this type of reconstruction proposed by Dewey is 
not new. It forms the subject matter of one of his chapters in 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION (1916) and had in fact been his 
theme since he had renounced Hegel and Christianity before the 
turn of the century. To reconstruct philosophy, he says in 1948 as 
then, "is to carry over into any inquiry into human and moral sub- 
jects the kind of method (the method of observation, theory as hy- 
pothesis, and experimental test) by which understanding of physi- 
cal nature has been brought to its present pitch. "2 Such a recon- 
struction, he says further, "can be achieved only in terms of ends 
and standards so distinctively human as to constitute a new moral 
order."3 As in much of his philosophy, he leaves it "for the future 
to undertake, even in their philosophic aspect, the specific recon- 
structions that are involved in this carrying to fulfillment what 
we have as yet attained only partially."4 He is specific in listing 
only one needed reform: an end to "the divorce between mere means 
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and ends-in-themselves, which is the theoretical correlate of the 
sharp division of men into free and slave, superior and inferior. 
Science as conducted, science in practice, has completely repudi- 
ated these separations and isolations."> One may think that Chris- 
tianity long ago repudiated these class distinctions and taught the 
dignity of all kinds of labor, but Dewey insists that such an ideal 
and others which will constitute a "new moral order" can only re- 
sult from the scientific method (the same kind "by which the un- 
derstanding of physical nature has been brought to its present 
pitch") applied to moral theories. If we wonder whether, human 
nature being somewhat less than ideal, these theories will be put 
to practice, Dewey quotes Justice Holmes, who says in effect that 
"theory is the most practical thing, for good or evil, in the 
world."6 If we wonder why Christian theory has not been put to 
practice, Dewey's answer will be that it was not scientific enough, 
and with that the argument may seem tobe approaching the circu- 
lar. 

The book which belongs most closely with RECONSTRUCTION IN 
PHILOSOPHY is QUEST FOR CERTAINTY (1929).7 The arguments 
are rather similar in the two, and QUEST ends with Dewey sup- 
planting Kant as the author of a real "Copernican revolution" in 
philosophy. If this seems a little brusque, we must remember that 
Dewey had already disposed of Kant along with many other philos- 
ophers of the past and present in EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. He 
expands on Kant's deficiencies in more detail here, and his argu- 
ment will be considered later. 

The thesis in QUEST is one which is basic in Dewey's philosophy 
and one which he repeats many times in this book as well as in al- 
most every other book or article that he wrote after his early 
break with Christianity -- the denial of a realm of higher Being or 
fixed reality in favor of a dynamic, changing nature, all phases of 
which, including the spiritual, have been and are being changed for 
the better by the application of the principle of experimental em- 
piricism involving the interaction between man and his environment. 
Because the belief in that which is antecedently real has inter- 
fered, this principle, which has been so successful in the techno- 
logical part of our world, has not been widely applied to the recon- 
struction of our ideas about morals, economics, politics, etc. 

II. Necessity for Scientifically Controlled Change 


Again in these two books, more in RECONSTRUCTION than in 
QUEST, Dewey emphasizes the need for controlled change. So 
strong is his emphasis on change that he seems almost obsessed 
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with it. Again and again, he stresses the importance of "the de- 
liberate institution of adefinite and specified course of change, "8 
the importance of the "development of elaborate techniques for 
the introduction of ... a systematic variation of conditions so 
as to produce a corresponding series of changes in the thing under 
investigation."9 ",. . . the experimental method tries to break 
down apparent fixities and to induce changes."10 Philosophy can 
"emancipate mankind from the errors which philosophy has itself 
fostered -- the existence of conditions which are real apart from 
their movement into something new and different . . ."11 It may 
at times seem a little doubtfulas to whether the desirable change 
which is tobe "deliberately instituted" in a moral situation applies 
predominantly tothe environment or to the individual self. Dewey 
insists always that the application of the scientific method (con- 
trolled experimentation) should apply to morals as well as to me- 
chanical inventions, and he says that "This constant throwing of 
emphasis back upon a change made in ourselves instead of one made 
in the world in which we live seems to me the essence of what is 
objectionable in 'subjectivism.'"12 He does admit that "change in 
personal attitude, in the disposition of the 'subject' is of great 
importance."13 Yet he wants this personal change not to mean 
simply the contemplation of an imaginary realm of essence but to 
be "the means to alteration, through action, of objective condi- 
tions, "14 

Here the change in self seems to precede the change in environ- 
ment, but when he argues this point against the attack of Profes- 
sor Henry W. Stuart in the Schilpp volume, Dewey (apparently re- 
versing the sequence) says: "Ihave indeed emphasized, in what I 
have said about morals, especially in their social aspect, the idea 
that production of new environing conditions is a prerequisite of 
the creation of an enduring new self."15 This contradicts what he 
said not only in QUEST butalso just two pages earlier in the Schilpp 
volume: "In the cognitive situation as such the overt and explicit 
emphasis falls upon the resolution of the situation by means of 
change produced in environing conditions, whereas in the distinc- 
tively moral situation it falls upon the reconstruction of the self 
as the distinctively demanded means."16 At any rate, Dewey clear- 
ly emphasizes in a moral situation the necessity for a change of 
the self, even to the extent in the Schilpp volume of demanding (in 
language suggesting a religious conversion) a "new self,"" He makes 
it clear also that this changed self is to be produced in connection 
with (whether before or after) "active effort which always makes 
some change in previous conditions--exactly as does experiment in 
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scientific inquiry."17 The whole analogy with experiment in scien- 
tific inquiry breaks down, however, because no moral change in the 
self of the experimenter is demanded in scientific inquiry. Dewey 
tries to make the connection by saying: 


. . . the will, the disposition, to maintain the integrity intrinsic 
to inquiry is a moral matter... whenever the immediate problem 
in conduct of inquiry for the sake of obtaining knowledge involves 
the will to search for evidence, to weigh it fairly, not to load the 
dice, to control a preference for one theory over another so that 
it does not affect the conclusion reached, the category of truthin 
its MORAL sense is supreme, 18 


But Dewey is loading the dice here, because thekind of "new self" 
involved in maintaining objectivity in scientific invention is very 
much easier than that involved in changing, for example, a long 
standing habit of mistreating one's fellow man. 


Ill. Direct Connection between Scientific Knowledge and Desir- 
able Moral Consequences 


Dewey, it is true, does recognize that the problem is adifficult 
one. "Scientific" truth requires the proper understanding of ob- 
stacles: 

Of course [he says] the complexity of the conditions upon which ob- 
jects of human and liberal value depend is a great obstacle, and it 
would be too optimistic to say that we have as yet enough knowl- 
edge of the scientific type to enable us to regulate our judgments 
of value very extensively. But we have more knowledge than we 
use, and until we try more systematically we shall not know what 
are the important gaps in our sciences judged from the point of 
view of their moral and humane use. 19 

He is always insisting upon the unfortunate dichotomy between 
moral theory and practice, but the main way to bridge this gap 
seems, in his opinion, to be to get more and more "knowledge of 
tne scientific type." He insists that, in morality as in technology, 
"Experimental procedure installs doing as the heart of knowing, "20 
but how this is to be applied to the formation of a "new self" is 
not very clear. 

Dewey seems to think that if we really know what todo morally, 
we will do it, Indeed his definition of knowledge mades this clear: 
", .. we know with respect to any subject-matter in the degree in 
which we are able deliberately to transform doubtful situations in- 
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to resolved ones."21 He uses the word KNOWLEDGE sometimes 
(as inthe sentence just quoted) to mean the actual accomplishment 
of the desired change, and sometimes to mean the preliminary in- 
formation necessary for such accomplishment. An example of the 
latter is the passage quoted earlier about the knowledge needed to 
bridge "the important gaps in our sciences judged from the point 
of view of their moral and humane uses."22 The "trying," it will 
be noted, is for more knowledge rather than for the exertion of 
the moral will, which seems to be taken for granted once enough 
"knowledge of the scientific type" has been accumulated. 
Knowledge as accomplishment, rather than preparation for ac- 
complishment, of desired ends is also here, as might be expected, 
a matter of consequences. Indeed, ". . . the CONSEQUENCES of 
directed operations form the objects that have the property of be- 
ing KNOWN."23 Again, as usual, Dewey makes great claims for 
the method of relying on consequences in deciding what the good 
life should be, in evolving what he variously calls standards, prin- 
ciples, ideals, or values. In the new world, which he prophesies 
will result from following the scientific method in morals, 
all tenets and creeds about good and goods would be recognized to be 
hypotheses. Instead of being rigidly fixed, they would be treated 
as intellectual instruments to be tested and confirmed--and al- 
tered -- through consequences effected by acting upon them... . 
It is both astonishing and depressing that so muchof the energy of 
mankind has gone into fighting for (with weapons of the flesh as 
well as of the spirit) the truth of creeds, religious, moral and po- 
litical, as distinct from what has gone into effort to try creeds 
by putting them to the test of acting upon them. . . . Any belief 
as such is tentative, hypothetical; it is not just to be acted upon, 
but is to be FRAMED with reference to its office as a guide to 
action, 24 


Just how, scientifically, one can know what are the consequences 
of a "belief" or "creeds" Dewey never tells us; but he seems to 
think specific and measurable results from "acting upon them" can 
be ascertained. Also he does not make clear how one's own morals, 
for example, are to be improved by this scientific method. If one 
is selfish and observes the consequences of his being so, his self- 
ishness, or so it would seem, would distort his evaluation and, es- 
pecially if he prospers materially, make him find the consequences 
highly desirable. Indeed, have not all the Machiavellis of the world 
applied, withas much scientific precision as this kind of "measure- 
ment" will allow, the system of determining values by the conse- 
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quences of acting upon them? But let us suppose that one measures 
consequences in an unselfish manner. Have not the believers in re- 
ligious creeds, even the most other worldly, found the spiritual 
consequences (peace of mind, etc.) desirable even in this world? 
After all, Dewey leaves it up to each individual to assess conse- 
quences forhimself, and hehas insisted on the desirability of "try- 
ing creeds by putting them to the test of acting upon them." Al- 
though through Dewey's ambiguous manner of expression it might 
be so interpreted, such a religious use of consequences is not his 
meaning, because he has again and again condemned every form of 
religion depending on the supernatural, and he has always insisted 
that standards can be evolved out of experience itself. Indeed, 
Dewey charges that the belief in a transcendent God hasled to ''the 
creation of dogmas about the way in which values are already real 
independently of what we do."25 He thinks that the world would 
have been much better today if 


menhad been systematically educated to believe that the important 
thing is not toget themselves personally "right" in relation to the 
antecedent author and guarantor of these values, but to form their 
judgments and carry on their activity on the basis of public, ob- 
jective and shared consequences. 26 


It never seems to have occurred to Dewey that, according to the 
precepts of all the great religions of the world, the only way that 
one can get himself personally "right" with his transcendent God 
(by whatever name) is to act unselfishly "on the basis of public, 
objective and shared consequences."' Dewey admits that on this 
point his "suppositions are speculative," and in all his work he has. 
not traced thehistory of any great religion to demonstrate his as- 
sumptions about the bad effects of belief in a transcendent God. 
As Professor Edward L. Schaub has said in answering Dewey's at- 
tack on such belief: 


But has the belief in question as a matter of historical fact ac- 
tually manifested itself as paralytic or otherwise harmful tolives 
of strenuous and fruitful service inthe realms of thought, of art, 
or of social relationships? The affirmation that such has been the 
case would seem to depend more upon an A PRIORI argument that 
it must have been so since the logic of the doctrine makes such a 
result inevitable, than to express an empirical generalization from 
the scroll of history, 27 
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As a matter of fact, Deweyhimself, aslate as 1908 inhis ETHICS, 
found much active moral good coming out of some of the great re- 
ligions, especially the Hebrew and the Christian, 28 This tolerance, 
even praise, of such faith in a transcendent God is one inexplicable 
exception to Dewey's consistent denunciation of this belief after 
he renounced Christianity in the late 1880's. 

Dewey's own religion of science and nature is emphasized again 
toward the end of both QUEST and RECONSTRUCTION, more ex- 
plicitly and intellectually in the former and more lyrically and emo- 
tionally in the latter. Again, even in his most explicit argument 
there is no attempt to prove (there is only the assumption) that 
nature, operating through its highest product, humanity, is the 
ultimate reality. For one who insists on the scientific method in 
all thinking, the following sentence seems logically rather weak: 
"That in fortunate moments objects of complete and approved en- 
joyment are had is evidence that nature is capable of giving birth 
to objects that stay with us as ideal."29 Dewey would have been 
the first to condemn as meaningless a statement that suchan ex- 
perience as this is evidence of the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the believer. But is there really any more evidence for the one 
than for the other? Both statements depend on faith that in such 
an experience the "given" comes from a source greater than the 
individual, and both rely on "grace": in the sentence preceding the 
one just quoted, Dewey refers to "the values that are enjoyed by 
grace in our happy moments."30 It would be natural for the Chris- 
tian to refer to the grace of God; Dewey says merely "grace," for 
to add "of nature or Nature" would take him closer to pantheism 
than he wishes to go. As he says a few pages beyond: "Nature may 
not be worshiped as divine even in the sense of the intellectual love 
of Spinoza, "31 

Dewey wants to make it clear, however, that, although he has 
avoided all the intellectual errors of his predecessors, he is at the 
same time not without heart, so he immediately adds the follow- 
ing sentence: "But nature, including humanity, with all its defects 
and imperfections, may evoke heartfelt piety as the source of 
ideals, of possibilities, of aspiration in their behalf, and as the 
eventual abode of all attained goods and excellencies,"32 This, it 
must be supposed, is Dewey's version of emergent evolution, even- 
tually attaining its own "goods and excellencies," but the connec- 
tion with the next sentence, which says that in religious experience 
"the sense of dependence . . . comes close to the heart of the 
matter, "33 is not quite clear. It is, one would think, humanity 
that must feel this sense of dependence; but this, if we look at 
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the preceding sentence, makes humanity feela sense of dependence 
on "nature, including humanity." Apparently Dewey did not mean 
simply self-reliance, or he would have said so, and he did not mean 
to duplicate Comte's religion of humanity. The meaning, then, 
must remain a little foggy and, except for the already convinced 
naturalist, not very helpful. 


IV. "Vital Sources of a Religion and Art That Are Yet to Be" 


Although Dewey, as we have seen, intended in the above passage 
to exalt nature as a whole above man, he did often exhibit an abun- 
dance, at times perhaps a superabundance, of self-reliance, as in 
his assertion that is he, and not Kant, who has brought about the 
true "Copernican revolution" in philosophy. This none too modest 
assumption is mistaken on two counts. 

In the first place, Dewey oversimplified and therefore misun- 
derstood Kant in the following interpretation: 


Kant claimed that he had effected a Copernican revolution in 
philosophy by treating the world and our knowledge of it from the 
standpoint of the knowing subject, To most critics, the-endeavor 
to make the known world turn on the constitution of the knowing 
mind, seems like a return to an ultra-Ptolemaic system. But Co- 
pernicus, as Kant understood him, effected a straightening out of 
astronomical phenomena by interpreting their perceived movements 
from their relation to the perceiving subject instead of treating 
them as inherent in the things perceived. 34 


It is true that Kant considered his proposal to usehypotheses about 
the metaphysical to be similar to Copernicus' hypothesis about the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Concerning this hypothesis of 
Copernicus, Kant says: 


. . . the central laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies esta- 
blished the truth of that which Copernicus at first assumed only 
as an hypothesis, and, at the same time, brought to light the in- 
visible force (the Newtonian attraction) which holds the universe 
together. The latter would have remained for ever undiscovered 
if Copernicus had not dared, in a manner contradictory of the 
senses, but yet true, to seek the observed movements, not in the 
heavenly bodies, but in the spectator, 35 


Kant has not distorted Copernicus, as Norman Kemp Smith has 
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shown by quoting36 from Copernicus's DE REVOLUTIONIBUS the 
passage which clearly has the meaning that Kant claimed for it. 
Kemp Smith, furthermore, has demonstrated that the hypothesis 
of Copernicus was intended only "to achieve a more harmonious 
ordering of the Prolemaic universe," and it was left for Bruno la- 
ter to realize the revolutionary consequences that would develop 
from the new teaching.37 But neither Copernicus nor Kant was a 
subjective idealist. To say, as Kant says, that the mind is so con- 
stituted that external objects conform to its organization may 
seem at first to makehim a subjective idealist, but he devotes an 
important part of the Preface to the Second Edition of the CRi- 
TIQUE OF PURE REASON to explaining that he has been misinter- 
preted on this point by some critics. He is not saying that the 
"world turns on the constitution of the knowing mind" but that the 
mind is so constituted that it can (1)know that there is something 
outside itself and (2)know with some degree of accuracy the nature 
of the external object perceived, This is far from saying that the 
characteristics of external reality depend on, and are determined 
by, the human mind, or that an idea in experiment is "fixed and 
rigorously determinative." As Kant says: 


The only addition, properly socalled--and that only inthe meth- 
od of proof--which I have made in the present edition, consists of 
a new refutation of psychological IDEALISM, and a strict demon- 
stration--the only one possible, as I believe--of the objective re- 
ality of external intuition . . . Iam conscious, through internal 
EXPERIENCE, of my EXISTENCE IN TIME (consequently, also, of 
the determinability of the former in the latter), and that is more 
than the simple consciousness of my representation. It is, infact, 
the same as the EMPIRICAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF MY EXISTENCE, 
which can only be determined in relation to something, which, while 
connected with my existence, is EXTERNAL TO ME. This con- 
sciousness of my existence in time, is, therefore, identical with 
the consciousness of a relation to something external to me, and 
itis, therefore, experience, not fiction, sense, not imagination, 
which inseparably connects the external with my internal sense, 38 


Dewey's second error is in thinking that he himself, supplanting 
Kant, has brought about a truly new "Copernican Revolution" in 
philosophy. Indeed, he gives this title to his concluding chapter in 
QUEST. He tries to clarify what he means by "sense of dependence" 
by saying that it "is quickened by that Copernican revolution which 
looks to security amid change instead of to certainty in attach- 
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ment to the fixed."39 He explains this further by saying that "The 
sense of dependence that is bred by recognition that the intent and 
effort of man are never final but are subject to the uncertainties 
of an indeterminate future, would render dependence universal and 
shared by all. "40 This seems to mean that we are all in the same 
boat, which may at any time spring a leak, and that in this rather 
likely event, we must all take turns bailing out the water; but if 
this is the meaning, it is hard to see how such a mixture of stoi- 
cism and brotherly love is a "Copernican revolution" in philosophy, 
Hehas just been attacking pride, especially on the part of ecclesi- 
astics, who consider themselves to be superior to the secular 
world, but pride of whatever sort was considered to be one of the 
seven deadly sins long before Dewey's "revolution." Nor do we find 
much more "revolutionary" light in the further explanation given 
by Dewey in these two sentences: 


Men will never love their enemies until they cease to have enmi- 
ties. The antagonism between the actual and the ideal, the spiri- 
tual and the natural,is the source of the deepest and most injuri- 
ous of all enmities, 41 


The first of these sentences would, however true, seem to bea 
commonplace, and the second (recommending a kind of Hegelian 
unity between the actual and the ideal) cannot be said to add any- 
thing that would introduce a new "Copernican revolution" in phi- 
losophy. Indeed, while claiming to "reconstruct philosophy," Dewey 
seems inmost of his work tohave beenless original thanhe thought, 
and his reputation may finally prove tobe more that of a powerful 
propagandist for an eclectic naturalism than that of a great inno- 
vator. In short, although he usually gave fresh and vigorous ex- 
pression tothe ideas of this philosophy, he was more indebted than 
he realized to various of his predecessors, even some whomhe con- 
demned., He also had more in common than he realized, or would 
admit, with some of his contemporaries, who were not his follow- 
ers but, in important ways, his allies, but whom he brusquely re- 
pudiated. These contemporaries include Rudolf Carnap, Charles 
W. Morris, and other logical empiricists, whose similarity to 
Dewey on fundamental points I discuss in the last chapter of my 
book on Dewey tobe published by Twayne Publishers of New York in 
the Twayne United States Authors Series. 

Let us now try to find the supposed "Copernican revolution" in 
the (for Dewey) almost lyrical ending of RECONSTRUCTION IN 
PHILOSOPHY. His purpose here is not merely the ethical trans- 
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formation of the individual into a "new self" (which, he assured his 
critics in the Schilpp volume, was implicit in his philosophy) but 
the transformation of all society. In short, he promises those who 
follow his philosophy that they will be "expediting the development 
of the vital sources of a religion andart that are yet to be. "42 It 
may be noted that he equates "religion and art," a combination 
which will be clearer when we examine ART AS EXPERIENCE, That 
art is the senior partner in this firm, however, may be seen here 
in the further description of the Deweyan millennium, ". . . The 
progress, free movement and infinitely diversified opportunity" of 
which "have been suggested by modern science":43 


When the liberation of capacity no longer seems a menace to or- 
ganization and established institutions, something that cannot be 
avoided practically and yet something that is a threat to conser- 
vation of the most precious values of the past, when the liberating 
of human capacity operates as a socially creative force, art will 
not be a luxury, a stranger to the daily occupations of making a 
living, . . . And when the emotional force, the mystic force one 
might say, of communication, of the miracle of shared life and 
shared experience is spontaneously felt, the hardness and crude- 
ness of contemporary life will be bathed in the light that never 
was on land or sea, 44 


Indeed, in this, Dewey's version of a romantic religion (with the 
quotation from Wordsworth and the overtones of a secularized 
Isaiah), we have the identification of art (broadly defined) and re- 
ligion, with science as the voice crying in the wilderness. The new 
religion will go beyond experimental science to "a spontaneous way 
of envisaging life. . . ideas. . . spontaneously fed by emotion. . . 
shared experience spontaneously felt."45 The step from experi- 
mental science to this marvelous spontaneity, however, is never 
made clear, though Dewey attempts it by saying that "The religious 
spirit will be revivified because it will be in harmony with men's 
unquestioned scientific beliefs and their ordinary day-by-day ac- 
tivities."46 Perhaps he could have made the transition more con- 
vincing if he had made more of the unconscious, which he mentions 
twice within two pages as a reinforcement for the new religion 
("ideas and beliefs . . . unconsciously transmitted and sustained" 
and "thoughts and desires that unconsciously converge . . ."47) but 
which he never develops, after the manner of Freud or Jung, into 
its scientific (psychological) ramifications. Indeed he had in EX- 
PERIENCE AND NATURE found certain dangers in living by the 
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subconscious. He believed in its usefulness as intuition in "mathe- 
matics or philosophizing far away from concrete situations, or in 
a highly cultivated fine art," but he warned against dependence on 
the subconscious in any form "inconnection with intimate matters 
of self-regulation in health, morals, social affairs--in matters 
most closely connected with basic needs and relationships, "48 

The romantically extravagant (even utopian) prophecies which 
characterize much of Dewey's philosophy appear most fully in A 
COMMON FAITH and ART AS EXPERIENCE, but in the two books 
discussed in detail here the same emotional faith in the scientific 
method can be felt, for example, in the following, which is worth 
repeating in conclusion: "And when the emotional force, the mystic 
force one might say, of communication, of the miracle of shared 
life and shared experience is spontaneously felt, the hardness and 
crudeness of contemporary life will be bathed in the light that 
never was on land or sea. "49 
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CONCEPTS OF FREEDOM WITHIN A STRUCTURE 
OF LAW -- KANT'S "CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL 
REASONS" AND EMERSODS'S "NATURE" 


Rena Foy 
Pennsylvania State University 


"Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admira- 
tion and awe, the oftener and more steadily we reflect on them: 
the starry heavens above me and the moral law within me" (K166). 


(Notes) 
After Hegel, "Philosophically considered, the universe is com- 
posed of Nature and the Soul....all that is separate from us, all 


which Philosophy distinguishes as the NOT ME ...must be ranked 
under this name, NATURE" (E11). 

Kant, in the first quotation, and Emerson, in the latter, delin- 
eate the most fundamental categories for the study of law and 
freedom within a structure of law. 

Each thinker has the courage to aspire to an understanding of 
both nature and the soul, and of their relations to each other. 
"Why," asks Emerson, "should not we also enjoy an original rela- 
tion to the universe?" (E10), The attitudes of the two philosophers 
are strikingly similar -- their methods of development quite dif- 
ferent. Emerson begins his essay on "Nature" with the conclusions 
which Kant has tortuously arrived at by the development of the 
"Critique of Practical Reason." The ideas presented in the two 
works seem not so much identical as complementary. Both see the 
world as a structure operating in a determined order: 


A subtle chain of countless rings 

The next unto the farthest brings; 

The eye reads omens where it goes; 

And speaks all languages the rose; 

And, striving to be man, the worm 

Mounts through all the spires of form. 
(E10) 


This passage is similar (but not identical) to Kant's assertions that 
~ Professor Foy received her Ph. D. from the University of Texas. 
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all things in nature, including rational beings, behave in accordance 
with laws. Man can approach a knowledge of all by the use of his 
reason, Kant strives "to grasp correctly the idea of the whole, and 
then to see all those parts in their reciprocal interrelations, in 
the light of their derivation from the concept of the whole, and as 
united in a pure rational faculty" (K10). Emerson is most opti- 
mistic concerning man's ability to perceive the whole. '"Undoubt- 
edly, " he wrote, "we have no questions to ask whichare unanswer- 
able. We must trust the perfection of the creation so far as to 
believe that whatever curiosity the order of things has awakened 
in our minds, the order of things can satisfy" (K10). While Kant 
would not assert that man can ever totally grasp the ultimate sys- 
tem, hehas great confidence in the rational being's ability to make 
progress toward such understanding. 

While Kant and Emerson exalt the powers of the human mind, 
both caution against its limitations. "We are now so far from the 
road to truth," says Emerson, "that religious teachers dispute and 
hate each other, and speculative men are esteemed unsound and 
frivolous" (E11). Kant points out that while the observation of the 
world began from noblest spectacle, it ended in astrology;. and 
morals, beginning with the noblest attribute of human nature, 
ended in fanaticism and superstition (K167). Kant emphasizes that 
inquiry must proceed by carefully examining every step reason 
takes and letting reason proceed only on the path of well-considered 
method, In this way, "the fall of a stone and the motion ofa sling, 
resolved into their elements and the forces manifested in them 
treated mathematically, finally brought that clear and henceforth 
unchangeable insight into the structure of the world which, as ob- 
servations continue, we may hope to broaden but need not fear 
having to retract" (K167). 

Emerson finds some help in that nature, in its forms and ten- 
dencies, describes its own design--"All science has one aim, name- 
ly, to find a theory of nature.... Whenever a true theory appears, 
it will be its own evidence, Its test is, that it will explain all phe- 
nomena" (E11). Kant too is primarily concerned with the systema- 
tizing of apparently diverse phenomena into formulae which can be 
manipulated by human reason. When a critic said of Kant's work 
that he had produced no new principle of morality but only a new 
formula, Kant was pleased. "Those whoknow what a formula means 
to a mathematician," he said, "in determining what is to be déne 
in solving a problem without letting him go astray, will not regard 
a formula which will do this for all duties as something insignifi- 
cant and unnecessary" (K8). 
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Kant sees reason's function as that of guiding systematically 
the acquisition of knowledge, and therefore 'will' becomes the con- 
trol of phenomena (or experience) by reason. Emerson emphasizes 
the necessity of man's power to connect his thought with its proper 
symbol--another mode of formulation and a necessary step in de- 
termination of the will. 

"The concept of freedom," says Kant, "in so far as its reality 
is proved by an apodictic law of practical reason, is the keystone 
of the whole architecture of the system of pure reason and even 
of speculative reason" (K3). The ideas of the two thinkers can be 
approached, therefore, on the basis of their concepts of freedom 
in relation to (1) natural law and (2) moral law. 

Toconstruct Kant'sconcept of the organization of nature on the 
basis of the second Critique alone is difficult, as this work deals 
primarily with the metaphysics of morals, According to Beck, Kant 
warked toward the broad goal of establishing metaphysics as sci- 
ence, or 'the inventory of all our possessions through pure reason, 
systematically arranged.' There were two parts: the metaphysics 
of nature, consisting of all the a priori principles of what is, and 
the metaphysics of morals, comprising all the a priori principles 
of what ought to be (Kix). Yet the relationships between the two 
he discusses in such a manner as to reveal his basic orientation on 
the former point as well, 

Kant defines nature in terms of law: "Nature, in the widest 
sense of the word, is the existence of things under laws" (K44). 
Emerson, too, acknowledges the universality of nature's law-- 
"Herein is especially apprehended the unity of Nature, --the unity 
in variety,--which meets us everywhere.... A leaf, a drop, a 
crystal, a moment of time, is related to the whole, and partakes 
of the perfection of the whole. Each particle is a microcosm, and 
faithfully renders the likeness of the world" (E31). Differences 
in natural phenomena are but modifications of the same: "Each 
creature is only a modification of the other; the likeness in them 
is more than the difference, and their radical law is one and the 
same. A rule of one art, or a law of one organization, holds true 
throughout nature" (E31), In natural science, Kant holds that the 
principles of what occurs, asthe principle of equivalence of action 
and reaction in the communication of motion, are at the same 
time laws of nature (K17). Yet even natural laws (or the rules of 
uniform phenomena) must be established a priori, not empirically 
(K26). 

Although both Kant and Emerson see the realm of nature opera- 
ting on strict causality, Emerson adds an unsubstantiated general- 
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ity to his thesis: “Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the 
material, but is also the process and the result. All the parts in- 
cessantly work into each other's hands for the profit of man" (E14). 
Kant does not acknowledge this purposiveness in nature, but he 
concludes with a carefully reasoned idea of nature's first cause: 
"Now a being which is capable of actions by the idea of laws is an 
intelligence, and the causality of such a being according to this 
idea of laws is his will. Therefore, the supreme cause of nature, 
in so far as it must be presupposed for the highest good, is a being 
which is the cause (and consequently the author) of nature through 
will and understanding, i.e., God" (K130). 

Man first knows natural law empirically. Yet, while Emerson 
grants that "the simple perception of natural forms is a delight" 
(E16), he quickly recognizes the limitations of merely experiential 
knowledge of nature: "Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, 
and by the very knowledge of functions and processes to bereave 
the student of the manly contemplation of the whole...the best 
read naturalist...willsee that there remains much tolearn of his 
relation to the world, and that it is not to be learned by any addi- 
tion or subtraction or other comparison of known quantities..." 
(E43). Kant is more blunt with his contention that universal em- 
piricism tends to undermine knowledge of nature and of morals; 
"universal empiricism is revealed to be genuine skepticism" (K14). 
By "banishing empiricism from its origin" (K55) he asserts that he 
has overthrown its consequence--skepticism in natural science. 

Through reason, man can best arrive at a knowledge of laws of 
nature. To Emerson, "Space, time, society, labor, climate, food, 
locomotion, the animals, the mechanical forces, give us the sin- 
cerest lessons, ...whose meaning is unlimited. They educate both 
the Understanding and the Reason... Reason transfers all these 
lessons into its own world of thought, by perceiving the analogy 
that marries Matter and Mind" (E27), Kant says, "...we know 
neither the nature of our soul, nor the intelligible world, nor the 
Supreme Being as they are in themselves, but have only united the 
concept of them in a practical concept of the highest good as the 
object of our will and have done so entirely a priori through pure 
reason" (K138), 

If man acknowledges a universal law of nature--and admits that 
his best understanding of this law is extremely imperfect, to what 
extent does natural law affect the freedom of man? Kant and 
Emerson both view man, in one sense, as part of the world of na- 
ture. How, then, can he be other than a cog in the machine, --with 
"a kind of police machinery regulating its operations by what we do 
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without troubling itself about our motives for doing it" (K156). 
Emerson holds that the very mechanism of nature reveals to man 
his own freedom: "Nature is made to conspire with spirit to eman- 
cipate us. Certain mechanical changes, a small alteration in our 
local position, apprises us of a dualism..." (E34). Furthermore, 
", .. by mechanical means, is suggested the difference between the 
observer and the spectacle--between manandnature. Hence arises 
a pleasure mixed with awe; I may say, a low degree of the sublime 
is felt, from the fact, probably, that man is hereby apprised that 
whilst the world is a spectacle, something in himself is stable" 
(E35). Kant also feels that man's freedom is best recognized by 
contrast, but he stresses the reductionist aspect of viewing only 
the physical world: the "view of a countless multitude of worlds 
annihilates. . . my importance as an animal creature, which must 
give back to the planet (a mere speck in the universe) the matter 
from which it came..."(K166). By a contrasting study of his own 
personality he re-establishes his sense of worth and freedom. 

Man can exercise his freedom through his will, and natural order 
gives him abasis from which his will can operate. "The world pro- 
ceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a remoter 
and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of God in the uncon- 
scious. But it differs from the body in one important respect. It 
is not, like that, now subjected to the human will. Its serene or- 
der is inviolable by us... It is a fixed point whereby we may mea- 
sure our departure (E43), Kant explains the difference between 
the laws of a system of nature to which the will is subject and of 
a system of nature whichis subject to awill inthat in the former, 
the objects must be the causes of the conceptions which determine 
the will, and in the latter, the will is the cause of the objects 
(K46). 

By use of his powers of reason, man enters the possibility of 
freedom. "In the woods," says Emerson, "we return to reason and 
to faith," (E13) yet "the greatest delight which the fields and 
woods minister is the suggestion of an occult relation between man 
and the vegetable" (E13). These passages are not simply eulogies 
of the beauty of nature, for Emerson says that the power to pro- 
duce these delights does not reside in nature, but in man, or ina 
harmony of both (E13), Man's reason and personality must operate 
on nature, for "there is a property in thehorizon whichno man has 
but he whose eye can integrate all parts" (E12). Kant emphasizes 
that personality is freedom and independence from the mechanism 
of nature--the "something which elevates man above himself as a 
part of the world of sense, something which connects him with an 
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order of things which only the understanding can think and which 
has under it the entire world of sense" (K89). 

To remove the apparent contradiction between the mechanism of 
nature and the concept of freedom, Kant says that natural neces- 
sity applies only to that which stands under temporal conditions. 
Emerson sees elasticity in the universe: "Nature stretches out 
her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of equal great- 
ness,..only let his thoughts be of equal scope, and the frame will 
suit the picture" (E19), Neither Kant nor Emerson view man's 
freedom as an antagonist of nature's law, Emerson says that "a 
virtuous man is in unison with her works" (E19), Kant writes that 
happiness "rests on the harmony of nature with his entire end and 
with the essential determining ground of his will" (K129), "The 
lover of nature," says Emerson, "is he whose inward and outward 
senses are still truly adjusted to each other" (E12). 

Emerson sees a great degree of relationship between natural law 
and moral law: "...every natural process is a version of a moral 
sentence, The moral law lies at the center of nature and radiates 
to the circumference. It is the pith and marrow of every sub- 
stance, every relation, and every process... Nor can it be doubted 
that his moral sentiment which thus scents the air, grows in the 
grain, and impregnates the waters of the world, is caught by man 
and sinks into his soul. The moral influence of nature upon every 
individual is that amount of truth which it illustrates to him" 
(E30). 

Kant is not so much the 'natural philosopher.' Hedefines moral 
law as the sole determining ground of the pure will (K113). He 
views the autonomy of the will as the sole principle of all moral 
laws and of the duties conforming to them (K33). "Therefore, the 
moral law expresses nothing else than the autonomy of pure prac- 
tical reason, i.e., freedom" (K33-34), 

In defining the natures of law (natural and moral), Emerson in- 
tegrates what Kant separates. Yet they arrive at basically the 
same conclusions. Kant redefines the moral law as "a law of cau- 
sality through freedom and thus alaw of the possibility of a super- 
sensuous nature, just as the metaphysical law of events in the 
world of sense was alaw of the causality of sensuous nature (K49). 
Emerson reasons that "sensible objects conform to the premoni- 
tions of Reason and reflect the conscience. All things are moral; 
and in their boundless changes have an unceasing reference to 
spiritual nature..." (E29). 

Kant says that, while everything in nature operates in accor- 
dance with laws, only a rational being can operate according to its 
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own conception of law. If a metaphysics of morals consists of all 
the a priori principles of what OUGHT to be, how is man to arrive 
at an understanding of moral law? Emerson suggests Reason: "If 
the Reason be stimulated to more earnest vision, outlines and 
surfaces become transparent, and are no longer seen; causes and 
spirits are seen through them, The best moments of life are these 
delicious awakenings of the higher powers, and the reverential 
withdrawing of nature before its God" (E34). Emerson says that 
at present man applies but half his force by working with his un- 
derstanding alone. "Meantime, in the thick darkness, there are 
not wanting gleams of a better light--occasional examples of the 
action of man with his entire force--with reason as well as with 
understanding" (E47). 

Emerson shows no inclination to escape completely from empiri- 
cism in attaining knowledge of moral law, Kant attempts to prove 
that pure reason canbe practical, that of itself and independently 
of everything empirical it can determine the will (K43). Emerson 
states that "the advantage of the ideal theory over the popular 
faith is this, that it presents the world in precisely that view 
which 1s most desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, the view which 
Reason, both speculative and practical, that is, philosophy and 
virtue, take. For seen in the light of thought, the world is always 
phenomenal; and virtue subordinates it to the mind" (E40). Kant 
describes respect for the moral law as a feeling produced by an 
intellectual cause (K76). 

Emerson views the material as a step toward the understanding 
of the moral, Kant's attitude is that the categories must bekept 
separate for conceptual clarification. To Emerson, "the whole 
world is emblematic... the whole of nature is a metaphor of the 
human mind, The laws of moral nature answer to those of matter 
as face to face in a glass.... The axioms of physics translate the 
laws of ethics.... the memorable words of history and the prov- 
erbs of nations consist usually of a natural fact, selected asa 
picture or parable of a moral truth" (E25). 

If there is moral law, and if man can arrive (by the study of na- 
ture or the exercise of reason) at an understanding of its nature, 
to what extent is he free? 

Kant's thesis is that with the pure practical faculty of reason, 
the reality of transcendental freedom is also confirmed (K3). He 
attempts to prove that freedom does in fact belong to the human 
will (K15), Kant then theorizes that it is the moral law which leads 
to the concept of freedom while Emerson believes natural law is 
still a contributing factor, but not a prohibitive factor, in man's 
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aspiration to be free. "The exercise of the Will, or the lesson of 
power, is taught in every event. From the child's successive pos- 
session of his several senses... he is learning the secret that he 
can reduce under his will not only particular events but great 
classes, nay, the whole series of events, and so conform all facts 
to his character.... One after another his victorious thought 
comes up with and reduces all things, until the world becomes at 
last only a realized will,--the double of the man" (E29). Kant re- 
lates man's will in relation to the sensuous world in his statement 
that the moral law ideally transfers us into a nature in which rea- 
son would bring forth the highest good were it accompanied by suf- 
ficient physical capacities--and "it determines our will to impart 
to the sensuous world the form of a system of rational beings" 
(K45). 

Both Emerson and Kant see man as potentially existing in astate 
of constant progression toward realization of the moral law, or 
the fulfillment of their freedom. Kant says that only endless 
progress from lower tohigher stages of moral perfection is possi- 
ble to arational but finite being. Holiness is to be found in a single 
intellectual intuition of the existence of rational beings (K127). 
Emerson emphasizes that man may choose freely whether to iden- 
tify himself with the highest (E26). "Every object rightly seen 
unlocks a new faculty of the soul. That which was unconscious 
truth becomes...apart of the domain of knowledge,--anew weapon 
in the magazine of power" (E27). 

Kant finds that the moral law leads man to the concept of im- 
mortality. The existence of God is postulated as necessarily be- 
longing to the possibility of the highest good. Emerson concludes: 
"Who can set bounds to the possibilities of man? Once inhale the 
upper air, being admitted tobehold the absolute natures of justice 
and truth, and we learn that man has access to the entire mind of 
the Creator, is himself the creator in the finite. This view... 
carries upon its face the highest certificate of truth, because it 
animates me to create my own world through the purification of 
my soul" (E42), 

Both Emerson (somewhat inconsistently) and Kant eventually 
base the concept of the immortal on morals, not physics, Kant 
concludes that "the concept of God is one which belongs originally 
not to physics, i.e., to speculative reason, but to morals" (K145). 
Emerson summarizes: "Whilst we behold unveiled the nature of 
Justice and Truth, we learn the difference between the absolute 
and the conditional or relative. We apprehend the absolute. As it 
were, for the first time, we exist. We become immortal, for we 
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learn that time and space are relations of matter; that witha 
perception of truthor a virtuous will theyhave no affinity" (E39). 





*Page references are to Lewis White Beck's translation of "The 
Critique of Practical Reason" (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 
1956) and to F. I. Carpenter's "Ralph Waldo Emerson, Representa- 
tive Selections" (New York: American Book Co., 1934). 


LIFE 


"Experience has taught me, when I am shaving of a 
morning, to keep watch over my thoughts, because, 
if a line of poetry strays into my memory, my skin, 
bristles so that the razor ceases to act." 
--A, E. Housman. THE NAME AND NATURE 
OF POETRY 


"Smart lad"--I, too, of morning habit 

slip betimes 

before the glass to keep the watch. 

My basin mirror twins itself to the window on my right, 
and as I shave 

I keep a cautious eye 

on both the weather of the soul 

and of the sky. 

The razor burrs a tonic song 

of such mechanic art-- 

it never ceases to act. 

Only the blue-speckled morning sings such lines 
to the gaunt-cheeked elm outside 

that the wind loses its cutting edge. 
Spring-rapt, I see 

green bristles that give earnest 

of a poem inside a tree, 


Robert C. Jones 
Central Missouri State 
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DR. FREDERICK EBY, 1874-1968: FATHER OF 
THE TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE NOWENMEMNT 


Franklin Parker 
University of Oklahoma 


Famed Texas educator Dr. Frederick Eby died February 10, 1968, 
in Austin, at age 93. He had been Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of History and Philosophy of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas in Austin from 1909 to his retirement in 1957. In 
1925-1926 he made a study of junior colleges in states where their 
growth had been rapid, and on his return he initiated a course on 
the junior college which he taught for fifteen years. He prepared 
many educators who became teachers, deans, presidents, and 
founders of junior colleges throughout Texas and the southwest. 
For this pioneering effort he was often called the "Father of the 
Texas Junior College Movement," although his contributions ex- 
tended far beyond this field. 

Dr. Eby was born in Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario, Canada, on 
October 26, 1874, the sixth of seven children. [lness led his fa- 
ther, a physician and newspaper publisher, to give up medicine for 
pharmacy and to move to Sebringville, where Frederick began ele- 
mentary school. When Eby was about ten years old, his family, 
originally Mennonites, were converted to the Baptist faith. At 
fourteen he entered Stratford Collegiate Institution and later, 
wanting to prepare for the ministry, was influenced by his father 
to enter McMaster University because of its religious atmosphere, 
Eby's early spastic condition plus a severe throat infection and 
operation while at McMaster led his doctor to advise him that he 
would not likely become a public speaker, By his junior year he had 
decided to become a teacher. He received the B.A. degree from 
McMaster University in 1895 (and an LL.D. degree in 1921). 

A visit to an exposition in Chicago brought him in contact with 
the University of Chicago, then newly opened under Baptist aus- 
pices, where he enrolled as one of the first graduate students in 
the new School of Education under John Dewey. He taught part-time 
at Morgan Park Academy, a preparatory school for the University, 
and helped in the manual training department of the University: 

Professor Parker is a member of the editorial board of the 
Journal of Thought and an extensive contributor to academic publi- 
cations. 
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Laboratory School, also directed by John Dewey. One of Dr. Eby's 
pupils was Archibald MacLeish, later to become famous as a poet 
and as Librarian of Congress. Dr. Eby maintained a long interest 
in manual training and inlater life-as ahobby he hand-finished fine 
walnut furniture for members of his family. 

At Chicagohe caught President William Rainey Harper's enthusi- 
asm for thekindergarten as a way to advance students by at least 
a year. Eby avidly studied the works of Heinrich Pestalozzi and 
Friedrich Froebel and turned to early childhood as a field of spe- 
cialization. This interest led him to the writings of psychologist 
G. Stanley Hall. He transferred to Clark University in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where Hall taught and was president. Eby was one 
of the few men who studied under three remarkable scholars of the 
period, John Dewey, William Rainey Harper, and G, Stanley Hall. 
Eby's dissertation on "The Reconstruction of the Kindergarten" 
earned for him the Ph.D. degree from Clark University in 1900. 

Dr. Eby accepted a position as Professor of Philosophy and Edu- 
cation at Baylor University, the Baptist institution in Waco, Texas, 
and remained there from 1900 to 1909, He was married during his 
first year at Baylor to Elizabeth Newman, daughter of Dr. Albert 
Henry Newman, noted scholar and Professor of Church History at 
McMaster University, who joined the Baylor faculty tobe near his 
only daughter. Dr. Eby won a fellowship to study at the University 
of Berlin during 1905-1906, and in 1909 he accepted a position at the 
University of Texas, where he had taught during summer sessions 
and where he remained for forty-eight years. From 1917 to 1931 
he directed the university's summer sessions. He was a visiting 
professor at the University of Tennessee in 1912, the University 
of Washington in 1929, Ohio State University in 1932, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in 1938, the University of Southern 
California in 1947, and Austin Presbyterian Seminary in 1947-1948. 

Dr. Eby's contributions included his influence on many thousands 
of students, some of whom achieved distinction in religious educa- 
tion and in public educational institutions, including some who be- 
came deans and presidents of colleges and universities. He made 
the University of Texas aleading center for the study of the junior 
college and he helped to make Texas a leading state in its number 
of junior colleges, 

His national and international renown as a scholar came largely 
through his many books, which included: CHRISTIANITY AND EDU- 
CATION, Standard Publishing Company, 1914; EDUCATION IN 
TEXAS: SOURCE MATERIALS, The University of Texas Press, 
1918; THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN TEXAS, The Mac- 
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millan Company, 1925; EARLY PROTESTANT EDUCATORS, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1931; THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN, 
EDUCATION, Prentice-Hall, 1934 edition with Charles F. Arrowood; 
second edition, 1952, translated into Portuguese; English edition 
printed in India; contributor to CENTENNIAL STORY OF TEXAS 
BAPTISTS, Baptist General Convention of Texas, 1936; THE HIS- 
TORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION: ANCIENT AND MEDI- 
EVAL, Prentice-Hall, 1940, with Charles F. Arrowood; ALBERT 
HENRY NEWMAN: THE CHURCH HISTORIAN, The Broadman 
Press, 1946; and REORGANIZING AMERICAN EDUCATION FOR 
WORLD LEADERSHIP, The Steck Company, 1958. He contributed 
to other books and published a long list of scholarly articles. 

Long interested in Immanuel Kant and Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Dr. Eby studied their works intensively, seeking the origin of the 
altruistic emphasis which marked their philosophies. Both Kant 
and Rousseau, he said, stated that the supreme law in the universe 
is the moral law: "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." Dr. 
Eby was particularly interested in Rousseau's belief in the essen- 
tial goodness in man and sought what had influenced Rousseau's 
thinking in this direction. "I had always been curious as to why 
Rousseau so desperately opposed rivalry among children," Dr. Eby 
once said, and pointed out that Rousseau had raised this question: 
"If a man or woman is born good, how does he or she become bad?" 
Dr. Eby believed that Rousseauhad found the answer in overcoming 
the instincts of rivalry andenvy. Dr. Eby's studies led him to be- 
lieve that Rousseau, as a young man fleeing Geneva and wandering 
as a migrant farm laborer among simple village people, had come 
in contact with the Waldenses, a pre-Reformation religious group 
which re-emphasized the ethical teachings of Jesus. Rousseau was 
impressed by the Waldenses' simple faith, Dr. Eby believed, and 
gained from them the realization that altruism comes about when 
one learns to overcome envy, competitiveness, and greed. This 
insight which Rousseau described in EMILE, Dr. Eby believed, was 
absorbed by Immanuel Kant when he studied that book, and was 
transmitted from Rousseau and Kant to Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
and from them to modern educators, among whom Dr. Eby believed 
it has been largely neglected. 

Dr. Eby retained among his possessions one of the ten mimeo- 
graphed lectures which John Dewey distributed to class members 
at the University of Chicago. Eby recalled what others have also 
affirmed about Dewey as an undramatic personality in the class- 
room: "He stood straight and spoke in a monologue." Eby later 
came to view Dewey's large influence on American education as an 
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unfortunate one. Dewey was secular and pragmatic--realistically 
concerned with what could be seen, felt, heard, or touched. Eby 
was religious and a Christian idealist--disdaining the substitution 
of materialism for ethical values. Eby often referred to a sen- 
tence by Dewey in Charles A. Beard's WHITHER MANKIND? to this 
effect: "The machine is the authentically embodied LOGOS of 
modern life, and the import of this fact is not diminished by any 
amount of dislike to it." Eby'scommentary was: "Dewey was the 
prophet of industrialism, automation and utilitarian pragmatism. 
To substitute instruments, however colossal and beneficial, for 
the Savior was, to say the least, to exhibit an utterly bizarre 
sense of moral values." 

Dr. Eby never published a systematic exposition of his own phi- 
losophy, though he often described aspects of it in his classes, 
writings, and speeches. At age 90 ina newspaper interview he 
said: 


Mankind must either destroy itself or have a genuine 
set-to with its supreme problems. The solution isn't, of 
course, communism, nor even our own system. The so- 
lution must come through New Testament Christianity. 
We must become mature spiritually. In this area lies 
our retardation. 


His name was long kept on the door of his former office in Sutton 
Hall at the University of Texas, and he daily came to the campus 
for his mail and enthusiastically greeted old colleagues and new 
friends. Former students and friends visiting him at home found 
him always working on his unfinished book and eager to talk about 
his findings and insight. He and Mrs. Eby were pleased by the 
Frederick Eby Scholarship Fund established in the Department of 
History and Philosophy of Education and by the Frederick Eby Re- 
search Prize annually awarded to a bright graduate student. 

His 90th birthday on October 26, 1964, was a joyous occasion with 
a noon luncheon at the Forty Acres Club near the university cam- 
pus. He washonored with a bound volume of letters of appreciation 
from students, colleagues, and friends. He had around him that 
day almost all of his family, including ten grandchildren and two 
score great grandchildren. 

He died on a Sunday, his favorite day. Hehad been writing almost 
to the last, serving God by scholarship, seeking altruism as the 
key to education. 
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DONALD WILLIAMS ON INDUCTION 


Thomas C. Mayberry 
Oklahoma State University 


Donald Williams' justification of induction in THE GROUND OF 
INDUCTION is based on the analogy between the traditional syllo- 
gism with a universal major premise and the statistical or propor- 
tional syllogism with a particular major premise. The analogy is 
drawn in terms of warranted credibility. A traditional syllogism 
with.a universal major premise warrants a100 per cent credibility 
for the conclusion, provided the premises are true. A proportional 
syllogism with a major premise asserting that m/n members of 
one class are alsomembers of another class warrants a credibility 
for the conclusion of the degree m/n. Thus, if 1 per cent of the 
class of swans are black, there is a 1 per cent warranted credibil- 
ity for the conclusion that a particular uninspected swan is black. 
This is not to say that our subjective certitude is 1/100 of that 
which would attach to the conclusion of a traditional syllogism with 
universal premises, Warranted credibility does not refer to sub- 
jective degrees of belief but to the logical credibility relation which 
holds between the premises and conclusion of a valid categorical or 
proportional syllogism. "A credibility relation," according to 
Williams, "is such that when it is known to hold between proposi- 
tions p and q, and p is known to be true, the man who understands 
what truth is and wants to believe what is true, will be impelled to 
believe q."1 Probability "is a logical credibility relation"2 of just 
this sort, "A proposition q cannot be 'probable' all by itself... ."3 
To say that it is probable is to say that it stands in a certain re- 
lation to other propositions which entail it to some degree. But 
probability is also related to truth frequency. "In general, we may 
conveniently say, with tacit reservations to be mentioned later, 
that a proposition gq has a probability of m/n in relation to a pre- 
mise p when and only when p entails that q is a member of a class 
of propositions whose truth frequency is m/n."4 ". . . we define 
‘probability’ by reference to truth. To say that a proposition has 





Thomas C. Mayberry is Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. He received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Washington, Seattle, and has published 
many articles in the area of epistemology and logic. 
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a probability of :.75 is not to say that it is three-fourths true, or 
true in the degree .75; it is to say that it is one of a definitely 
identified class of propositions among which 75 out of 100 are un- 
qualifiedly true and 25 flatly false."5 This may not be, but it 
seems to be, an altogether different conception of probability. 
Probability may be either a relation of entailment of an "inter- 
mediate degree, " or relative frequency. On the relative frequency 
view it makes sense to say that a proposition has the probability 
m/n without reference to evidence. On the entailment view we 
must say that the proposition is implied "with a high probability" 
or to the degree m/n. 6 To say that a proposition is implied "with 
a high degree of probability" "when and only when" it is "a member 
of a class of propositions whose truth frequency" is say 99 per 
cent is to make the logical relation a function of the frequency re- 
lation. The logical relations holds "when and only when" the fre- 
quency relation holds. 

The really critical problem in justifying induction, however, is 
that of justifying belief in the proportional major premise. This, 
as Williams points out, is the problem of justifying induction by 
simple enumeration. Since induction consists in inferring that be- 
cause a sample of a given populationhas a particular characteristic 
in a determinate proportion, that the entire population will have 
that characteristic in that proportion, the problem of induction is 
really that of showing that there are good grounds for believing 
that the sample matches the population. Williams maintains that 
it is A PRIORI certain that "no matter what the population [from 
which a sample is taken] is like, any sample, of considerable size, 
will very probably be very similar to it." His reason for main- 
taining this is that the formula for computing the standard error 
for the difference in composition of a sample from the difference 
in composition of a known population may also be applied to the 
converse process of determining within a specified margin of error 
the composition of an unknown population from the composition of 
a known sample. "The probability that the composition of the 
sample does not differ from that of the population by more than 
two per cent, "he says, "is identical with the probability that the 
composition of the population does not differ from that of the 
sample by more than two per cent." 

If "probability" as it is used in the statement "any sample, of 
considerable size, will very probably be very similar" to the popu- 
lation from which it is taken is used in the sense of relative fre- 
quency with which the conclusion turns out to be true, and appar- 
ently Williams uses it in this sense, the result is curious. A sta- 
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tistical probability statement, as we have seen is one of the type 
m/n Pare Q. And these, according to Williams, are to be taken 
as asserting that in n times of asserting the possible inference 
"this P is Q" m of them will be true and n minus m will be false. 
Therefore, the term "probably" as it is used in the conclusion of 
the argument "the composition of the sample is m/n P are Q," 
therefore "probably the composition of the population is m/n P 
are Q"must mean that the statement "m/n P are Q" is a member 
of a class of statements and that in that class a specified pro- 
portion are true and a specified proportion false, the proportion 
depending upon the numerical assignment of probability. Now this 
sounds very odd, but unless Williams means something different 
by "probably" here than the truth frequency definition, it is diffi- 
cult to see how it can be avoided. 

Ignoring this difficulty for the moment, let us consider the 
problem how we are to accommodate the truth frequency interpre- 
tation of probability to inferences in which the sample is limited 
to a relatively small proportion of the possible size of the unknown 
population. Most cases of induction by simple enumeration are 
presumably of this latter sort. Our sample of the occurrence of 
events of any sort on earth is we may suppose relatively very 
small in proportion to the possible number of such occurrences 
throughout the universe. Our sample may thus be considered to be 
one member of a very large hyperpopulation of sets of possible 
samples of the same size, any of which might logically have been 
the sample from which the composition of the population was in- 
ferred. But to say that there is a certain probability that the 
composition of the sample is very similar to the composition of 
the population is by hypothesis unverifiable in terms of a relative 
truth frequency interpretation of probability. We are not in a po- 
sition to inspect this sample and that. We must rest content with 
the sample we have. 

' The problem of induction is not whether there are a large num- 
ber of protosamples of a given population that do match the popu- 
lation, but whether the sample which we have selected or have been 
able to select matches the population. That a large number, in fact 
the majority, of possible subclasses of a population do match the 
sample is perhaps an A PRIORI proposition. But it is certainly not 
A PRIORI certain or even probable that because of this fact the 
sample we select will match the population unless the population 
is characterized by possessing the attribute in question 100 per 
cent or 0 percent. If the latter condition does not obtain, cer- 
tain assumptions have to be made concerning the randomness of 
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the sample or the method of selection. These assumptions are not 
themselves analytic. 

If probability is interpreted as near entailment or something 
like entailment but of an intermediate degree, and if most of the 
samples of a population do match the population, thenit is A PRIORI 
probable, in this sense, that the sample will approximately match 
the population. To say that it is probable is to say that the en- 
tailment relation holds between the premises and conclusion. But 
if the relative truth frequency of the conclusion is taken as a 
necessary condition of the entailment relation, the result is quite 
different. For this is applying a relative truth frequency inter- 
pretation of probability to the single case, that is to the single 
selected sample consideredas a class. But relative frequency does 
not apply to a single case, By Williams' ownaccount the statement 
75 per cent of dogs bite means there is a probability of .75 that 
this dog bites, and a probability of .75 means that in 100 suchcases 
the conclusion "this dog bites" will be true in approximately 75 
cases and false in 25. What does this tell us about a particular 
dog? It tells us that he is a member of a class of which 75 out of 
100 are biters. Now this certainly tells us more about the class 
than it does about any individual in the class. Suppose we say that 
there is a warranted credibility of .75 that an individual dog, say 
R, bites, Either this is a re-statement of the major premise, in 
which case it adds nothing to our knowledge about R, or it means 
that we are warranted in holding a subjective belief in the conclu- 
sion that has a strength which is 25 per cent short of complete 
certitude. The latter course involves us in degrees of belief and 
the attribution of numerical values to belief is not usually at- 
tempted. Nor is it certain just what such numerical values mean 
when applied to belief. 

The case of R may be extended to the case of a subclass of a 
population with the same result, 

With respect to the "maturity of the chances" or the so-called 
"law of averages," Williams asserts that the most we can say with 
respect to our choosing a sample which matches the population in 
composition is that it is highly probable that we will do so but by 
no means a certainty. It is possible that an honest coin will, for, 
say, ahundred tosses, fall heads .9 of the time; but it is more 
likely that it will fall heads approximately .5 of the time. The 
question as to whether the chances will mature is the question 
whether the fact that the coin has fallen heads .9 of the time for 
100 tosses willaffect the subsequent probability of tossing heads. 
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Is tails more likely after a run of heads or does the probability re- 
main the same? In other words, will the "law of averages" com- 
pensate for the run of heads by a balancing run of tails? The be- 
lief that it will do so is reputed to be one of the superstitions of 
gamblers, who, according to unfriendly critics, believe that nature 
is endowed with memory and that coins learn from experience. Ac- 
cording to Williams the only theory of probability which "promises" 
to meet the demand for the maturity of the chances is the rela- 
tive frequency theory of probability, and it promises only that the 
chances will mature in the infinitely long run, The promise, how- 
ever, is an empty one, he claims, because "there is no such infi- 
nitely long run of inferences. "7 Besides it is the relatively short 
run which is important tous, and even if the chances should ma- 
ture in the infinitely long run it would be amatter of only academic 
interest. In the short run it is probable that the most probable 
case will occur most often, but it is possible that it willnot occur 
at all. "We know by observation that beliefs based on high proba- 
bilities are in fact more often true and actions based on highly 
probable beliefs are more often successful than those based on low 
probabilities or sheer guesses. So far, however, this is not a logi- 
cal guarantee but an empirical generalization; it cannot justify a 
logical procedure but must be justified by a logical procedure. "8 
If, however, we draw one marble from each of 1000 bagfuls in which 
.9 are red "it is HIGHLY PROBABLE that the actual proportion of 
successes will be approximately the same as the single probabili- 
ties, namely .9. "9 

The question that is of some interest here is whether a theory 
which purports to justify induction can avoid giving some guarantee 
that the chances will mature and still give a justification of in- 
duction in the usual sense of the term. The term "maturity of 
chances" is approximately synonymous with "the empirical realiza- 
tion of the probability."' With respect to any future event there 
is, let us say, some determinate probability as to its occurrence 
or non-occurrence, Induction consists inpredicting the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of future events which happen tobe of interest, 
on the basis of their rate of occurrence or non-occurrence in the 
past. The probability that any one event will occur at some future 
time is the probability based on an examination of the sample, 
which is the rate of occurrence up to that time. The assumption 
or inference that the rate of future occurrence will approximately 
match the rate of past occurrence is what constitutes induction. 
Hence a justification of it would involve demonstrating some logi- 
cal ground for this assumption.10 If the assumption is sound, if 
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its logical ground is justifiable, then it is so either because the 
chances will mature or because they would mature in the long run 
‘at least to a close degree of approximation. The self-corrective 
character of inductive science, i.e., the alteration of initial prob- 
ability, in terms of accumulated evidence does not affect the 
truth of the proposition that some one of these probabilities must 
finally be such that it would eventually mature. Unless, that is to 
say, science is making true statements or will in the future be able 
to make true statements and unless we have some logical ground 
for believing that it is able todo so, there is no reason for be- 
lieving that induction has been justified, 11 

The usual demand for a "random" sample according to Williams, 
is ademand that the sample match the population exactly and con- 
sequently a demand that we obtain a sample which will guarantee 
the maturity of the chances. This is an impossibility, according 
to Williams, and takes us out of the realm of probable inference 
into the realm of demonstrative inference. Certainty simply is 
not attainable in inductive inference. Therefore, the-notion of a 
random sample, in the usual sense, must be discarded. 

The same is true of the principle of indifference, according to 
Williams, insofar as it is interpreted to mean that alternative 
events are equi-probable unless known tobe unequally probable, and 
that, since there is no reason for believing that they are not equi- 
probable, the chances will mature and the events will be realized 
with equal frequency in the long run. However, Williams seems to 
accept the principle of indifference provided there is no stipula- 
tion that the chances will mature. He claims that a large sample 
of a population is A PRIORI likely to be similar in composition to 
the population. His reason for maintaining this is that most of 
the sub-classes of a population do in fact approximately match it. 
But this is not a sufficient reason for believing that a given sam- 
ple does approximately match the population unless any sample is 
antecedently as likely tobe chosen as anyother sample of the same 
size. Suppose the samples are equiprobable in the sense that one 
is as likely to be chosen as another. Then the sheer weight and 
number of samples which do approximately match the population 
will make it antecedently highly probable that one of these will be 
chosen. But suppose the samples are not equiprobable, then the 
probability that a given sample matches may be 1/2 or 1/10 or 
1/10,000. Unless the antecedent likelihood of a sample's being 
chosen is known the probability that it matches the population 
cannot be calculated. 

Williams is obviously relying upon the principle of indifference 
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when he states that given only that seven horses are running ina 
race, the probability that a givenhorse, say High Tension, will win 
is 1/7. Let us consider this view for a moment. First, where our 
evidence for a conclusion is so close to ignorance are we warranted 
in asserting any probability whatever for the conclusion? Only the 
principle of indifference can justify such a conclusion. But:unless 
"complete ignorance IS a state of knowledge . . ." as one writer 
states, it is difficult to see how we are justified in drawing it. 
The evidence would seem not to warrant the attachment of any 
credibility whatever to the conclusion. But if this is admitted the 
consequences for the proportional syllogism are disastrous, for 
this will mean that in some cases the proportional syllogism will 
not suffice to lend any credibility whatever to the conclusion, al- 
though the premises are both true and the form is valid. The argu- 
ment for the conclusion "High Tension will win" would be formu- 
lated in this way: 

1/7 of the horses in the race will win. 

High Tension is a horse in the race. 

The probability is 1/7 that 

High Tension will win. 

That is: 1/7 P is Q 
ais P 
Probability 1/7 that ais Q 
It may be perfectly clear to others that these premises do war- 

rant the conclusion but in my opinion the conclusion DOES NOT 
FOLLOW, unless probability is defined in sucha way that it cannot 
apply to the single case, and, since the conclusion claims to make 
a statement concerning the probability of a single case, that is, 
that it is as likely as any of the other possibilities, the conse- 
quences of this interpretation are obvious. If the conclusion, while 
claiming to be a statement about an individual, is really a state- 
ment about a class, then the conclusion simply asserts in shortened 
form what is asserted in the premises. All the conclusion then 
asserts is that the proposition "High Tension will win" is one of 
seven propositions, "Lightning will win, " "Black Velvet will win, " 
etc., of which one is true, This reasoning is unexceptionable, but 
not particularly interesting. The interesting question is this: 
"What is the probability OF THE EVENT that is predicted in the 
proposition 'High Tension will win'?" In other words, the question 
"what is the probability that a proposition will infact turn out to 
be true?" is quite different from the question "what is the pro- 
portion of true propositions to the total number of propositions 
in this class?" The answer to the second question is relatively 
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easy but of limited interest; the answer to the first question is 
difficult but of great interest. The first question can only be 
answered in a plausible way when the amount of evidence is suffi- 
cient relative to the kind of case involved to make some kind of 
reasoned assessment possible, But where our knowledge approaches 
ignorance as closely as it does in the example given the conclusion 
is really empty. Therefore the probability syllogism is highly mis- 
leading, since its form suggests that some significant claim can 
be made concerning the probability of the single case, but the in- 
terpretation of the conclusion has to be such that it does not ex- 
ceed the information provided in the premises. Thus it has to be 
a compact statement which when expanded merely summarizes the 
information provided in the premises. 
NOTES 
1. Donald Williams, THE GROUND OF INDUCTION (Cambridge, 
1947), p. 30. 


2. FBID., p. 20. 

3. IBID., p. 44. 

4, IBID., p. 40. 

S.. IBID, p. 47. 

6. IBID., p. 46. 

7, IBID., p. 65. 

8. IBID., pp. 59-60. 

9. IBID., p. 60. Italics in text. 

10. Williams, of course, has given what he considers a logical 
ground for this belief, namely that it ishighly probable that 
the chances will mature, 

11. Williams, I think, is simply facing facts in refusing to "guar- 
antee" induction; but since "justify" and "give a logical guar- 
antee" are sometimes taken as synonymous terms, a critic 
might object that he is using the term "justify" in a differ- 


ent sense than that of a person who asserts "Induction can- 
not be justified. " 
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Panos D. Bardis, THE FAMILY IN CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS. 
New York: Associated Educational Services Corporation, Simon and 
Schuster, 1967. 


It is always refreshing to read a book that offers the reader a 
harvest of original intellectual effort, carefully set forth and 
conceptually well integrated. Dr. Panos D. Bardis's new work, 
THE FAMILY IN CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS, is such a book. Not 
only does eacharticle reflect Dr. Bardis's impressive scholarship, 
but the entire volume of readings is comprised of his own widely 
published articles. This is something of a rarity among the bump- 
er crop of books of readings that have become available in recent 
years, 

The book is divided into six parts: "Introduction," "The Family 
and Social Change," "Ancient Family Systems," "Modern Family 
Systems," "Statistical Family Studies," and "Conclusion." Dr. 
Bardis begins with three short articles utilizing history as a per- 
ceptual lens through which the reader is reintroduced to some of 
the key personalities of times past and to their ideas, theories, 
and contributions vis-a-vis social change. 

The part of the book for which any other characterization short 
of the superlative would be a particular injustice is that dealing 
with ancient family systems. This reviewer strongly suspects that 
the family sociologist, perhaps unwilling to uncover and integrate 
such a great compendium of information from original and widely 
separated sources, and unable to find such a cornucopia of rare 
historical and cultural information, might experience upon encoun- 
tering this series of contiguous articles something of what Keats 
put so well when he first read Chapman's translation of Homer: 

"Then felt I like some watcner of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific--and his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise-- 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 
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Dr. Bardis discusses with clarity and exceptional detail the cul- 
tural traditions of the families of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
Hebrews, Romans, and the early Christians. The reader is all but 
led through the streets of places far away in time and space, with 
notebook in hand, and CARTE BLANCHE visa worn in a conspicuous 
place. Sociocultural sex roles are explored, socialization patterns 
are presented, family structure, function, composition, and forms 
are discussed; and normative as well as deviant sexual practices, 
incest taboos, and cultural sanctions are set forth. 

One of the most interesting selections--although it is difficult 
to choose -- is that entitled "Early Christianity and the Family." 
In addition to a scholarly discussion of the streams of influence 
from periods antedating Christianity, the reader is treated toa 
number of voices from the past seldom heard, but which were 
nevertheless instrumental in the protean fortunes of early Chris- 
tianity. For example, St. Jerome, in an epistle written in 403 
A.D., offers a word of advice to one presumed in need: "I know 
some- people have laid down the rule that a Christian virgin should 
not bathe along with eunuchs or with married women, inasmuch as 
eunuchs are still men at heart, and women big with child are a re- 
volting sight. For myself I disapprove altogether of baths in case 
of a full-grown virgin." 

Sections following the examples from ancient societies bring the 
reader up to the historical present and offer him a chance to be- 
come acquainted with the families of Hawaii, Scandinavia, Greece, 
India, and the Philippines. The articles dealing with "Statistical 
Family Studies" offer comparative studies, data on courtship and 
dating practices, sex education, and values in the modern Ameri- 
can family. 

Few if any books dealing with the family establish so clearly the 
line connecting the past with the present. Years of productive re- 
search and probing into historical comparative antecedents of 
modern-day social institutions are offered the reader in an intel- 
lectual repast that can be consumed buffet style or as a well- 
planned six-course meal. If one chooses the former, he can read 
here and there throughout the book, each selection being thoroughly 
viable and representing a self-contained study of the subject at 
hand whether a scholarly description of an ancient family culture 
or an interesting ethnographic account of a contemporary society, 
If he chooses the whole meal, he will gain a fund of knowledge and 
ahistorical perspective in the sociology of the family not likely to 
be found in comparable depth or scholarship anywhere in a single 
reference source, Dean Sidney J. Kaplan, in the introduction to 
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the book, sums it up very well: 

Dr. Bardis is to be commended for bringing to- 
gether in one volume the results of 10 years of 
research in the field of family sociology. There 
is good reason to believe that this collection of 
articles will do much to add to our scientific un- 
derstanding of the tamily institution and, ina 
concrete way, to enhance the student's capacity 
to deal with practical problems of contemporary 
family life. 


Victor A. Christopherson 
University of Arizona 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by Paul A. Freund and 
Robert Ulich. (The Burton Lecture and The Inglis Lecture, Har- 
vard University, 1965) Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. 


A public lecture that subsequently is published often presents a 
unique problem for the reader and the reviewer. It must be that 
such alecture never reads exactly the way it sounds; and if this is 
true, the published version may appear disjointed. That is, it may 
be difficult to locate a significant unifying theme. When two lec- 
tures appear in the same volume, this problem is compounded. It 
is apparent at once, from the title page, that the lectures given 
by Mr. Freund and Mr, Ulich deal with the matter of religion in 
the public schools; Freund treats "The Legal Issue" and Ulich treats 
"The Educational Issue." Beyond this general information, though, 
what holds the lectures together is not seen so easily. 

This is not to say that the lectures are not informative. They 
are. Freund discusses the reasons for and the implications that 
follow from court opinions about the role of religion in the public 
schools, though by now this information must be common coin. 
Nevertheless, it ishelpful to note some of the themes again: that 
the "neutrality thesis" has a deceptive simplicity, that religion in 
the public schools cannot be treated simply as amatter of majority 
right but also involves minority protection, and that the prayer 
cases do not bear significantly on such issues as the employment 
of chaplains in the armed forces and the striking of the words "In 
God We Trust" from coins and public seals, There has been much 
nonsense generated in discussions of these matters, but Freund 
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puts them back in perspective. 

Not all of Freund's reasoning is persuasive, however. He ob- 
serves, for example, that "Exemption from the flag salute for 
Jehovah's Witnesses means that a gesture of belief which is not a 
true reflection of one's convictions cannot be exacted by the state; 
this equally would be the case with beliefs that are not religious in 
nature." (p. 9) Is this so? That the flag salute can be exacted in 
any case would seem to imply that it is not, I think that a reli- 
gious belief still occupies a privileged status in our legal thinking 
and that the Supreme Court decision reflects this fact as much as 
anything else, Before Freund's conclusion is credible, convictions 
that are commonly regarded as "less significant" than religious 
convictions, but which are at least morally equivalent to the re- 
quirement for the flag salute, are going to have to be evaluated. 
Some such matters are appearing at the present time, but a gen- 
eral yet definite answer is still in the future. 

Ulich notes in his lecture that historically education always has 
been involved with religion, and the common belief has been that 
this involvement contributes to moral education. Perhaps, then, 
the public displeasure with the Supreme Court prayer decisions re- 
flects a fear that moral education will be undermined? We may 
discount, I think, Ulich's experience with "parent groups, to whom 
the prayer decision offers a welcome change for righteous indigna- 
tion and for quarreling with neighbors and schools."(p. 40) I think 
there are not many of these people. Perhaps a more significant 
reason for the displeasure is noted in Ulich's suggestion that the 
reaction may be prompted by a feeling that the loss of the Chris- 
tian religion (which is what religion in education has meant in this 
country) is a loss of our nationhood. That is, the rise of this na- 
tion has been parallel with the exercise of Christian forms of 
worship, and for some persons the loss of the latter bodes ill for 
the destiny of the former. 

These fears may be resolved through the awareness that religion, 
more broadly conceived as a moral attitude, still has an appropri- 
ate place inthe school, This is not to imply that a particular creed 
or theology must be taught. Ulich's point is that all nations have 
found it necessary to deal with "transindividual" values--to make 
man conscious of universal human values and his obligation to those 
values, To me, in an age in which our understanding of the mean- 
ing of "universe" has been broadened in so many ways, it should not 
come as a surprise that the teaching of a particular religious doc- 
trine in inconsistent and unwise. But this does not mean that it is 
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inappropriate for the schools to be involved with religion as it is a 
part of a universal moral attitude. 

What is the point of theselectures? I think that a beginning can 
be found by following Freund's lead: "The school prayer decisions 
are more important for the doors they leave open than for those 
they shut."(p.23) Neither the courts nor educators want the task 
of deciding what shall be proper devotional exercises for the school. 
Ulich recalls Horace Mann's belief that the school "disclaims to 
act as an umpire between hostile religious opinions" (p. 37); and 
Freund observes similarly that considering the functions of a civil 
court it is hardly surprising that the Supreme Court chooses not 
to be entangled in drawing the line between one prayer or another 
but draws the line instead "between all devotional exercises on the 
one hand and objective studies of a literary or historical kind on 
the other." (p. 15) The role that the school can play legitimately 
is to become more aware of the moral aspects of education and to 
provide opportunities for dealing objectively and creatively with 
contemporary moral thinking. The doors are open for this possi- 
bility, and few would deny that the work still waits to be done. 
The lectures remind us of this, and that is all they need for jus- 
tification. 

Robert R, Sherman 
University of Florida 


Stinnett, T. M., and Kleinmann, Jack H., and Ware, Martha L. 
PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. Macmil- 
lan Company, 1966, 309 pp. $6.95. 


Doherty, Robert D., and Oberer, Walter E. TEACHERS, SCHOOL 
BOARDS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: A CHANGING OF THE 
GUARD. Distribution Center, N.Y. State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1967. 


Teacher inilitancy, teacher power, and collective action in edu- 
cation represent some of the major concepts treated in both books. 
The similarity ceases with that. The jacket for PROFESSIONAL 
NEGOTIATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, claims that the book is 
"of interest . . . to all those concerned with the future of public 
education in our nation." Actually the book is of value to persons 
already holding several basic assumptions. These assumptions are, 
(1)as an occupation, education is now in fact a profession, (2) edu- 
cators are professionals, and (3) education is an inclusive type of 
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association in which prevails acommunity of interest among school 
boards, administrators, and teachers. 

The authors avoid making meaningful distinctions between "pro- 
fessional negotiations" and collective bargaining. Perhaps it is 
too early for such a distinction. Yet events that are now a part 
of the historical record clearly describe how the NEA adopted the 
tactics and strategy of labor without using its terminology. 

The book also fails to present readers witha rational explana- 
tion of why education ought tobe excluded from labor law jurisdic- 
tion. The issue of whether to include or exclude supervisory per- 
sonnel from teacher bargaining units is dealt with superficially. 
The explanation offered is that public educationis a state function 
and educators are public employees. Do these criteria suggest 
that all groups that engage in state functions and whose members 
are state employees are entitled to the legal considerations ex- 
pected for teachers? 

Perhaps not. But these particular authors are not just any 
writers, This publication represents the NEA position, For this 
reason, readers are apt to view the publication as a quasi-official 
position on collection action in contemporary education. Because 
of this, the authors have a responsibility to explain as well as to 
describe. 

PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION does not 
treat adequately the issues relevant to the use of collective power 
by teacher groups. Its most serious defect is not so much in what 
is said, but in what is not stated. Its omissions and its shallow 
treatment of crucial aspects of this development encourages the 
over-simplification of complex and difficult problems, For exam- 
ple, how does the NEA hold accountable members who are charged 
with incompetence or with not providing "the best possible educa- 
tion" to students? If an open-ended approach is taken to what is 
and what is not negotiable, and if parties to a bargain are equals 
(as they are in contract law), are educators saying that boards of 
education are as competent as they to bargain over curricular, in- 
structional, and methodological issues? 

In contrast, TEACHERS, SCHOOL BOARDS AND COLLECTIVE 
“BARGAINING: A CHANGING OF THE GUARD, is a paperback whose 
weight in content far exceeds its one hundred twenty-five pages. 

The authors are not attempting to create a case for or against 
collective action by teachers. By tracing the history of the class- 
room teacher from an employee to an organization man, the reader 
is provided a meaningful context in which collective action makes 
some sense. In precise fashion, the authors explain how conditions 
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in education warrant a change and that problems and frustrations 
of many teachers are real. Furthermore the position is taken that 
educational demands are not all based upon greed. 

Because the book is well organized around four basic questions, 
important aspects of collective action are handled effectively. 
The NEA is differentiated from the AFT in a number of ways. The 
NEA is described as an organization suited to function at the state 
level while the structural makeup of the AFT makes it more func- 
tional at local levels. The NEA is described as an association as- 
piring ''to enhance the status of education" andnot to serve merely 
as an employee organization. The NEA infers a community of in- 
terests between teachers and administrators while the AFT tends 
to separate the two. 

After reading both books, this reviewer is left with the unmis- 
takable conclusion that the thrust behind collective action by both 
AFT and NEA, is power. There is little to distinguish the two 
groups when one examines the contents of agreements negotiated 
by each. This kind of analysis is undertaken in A CHANGING OF 
THE GUARD. These writers perceive developments in education 
as similar to corporate changes in industry. Therefore they look 
upon collective bargaining as desirable and consider strikes unde- 
sirable. Arbitration is proposed for resolving situations that 
reach an impasse. 

A CHANGING OF THE GUARD infers an optimistic approach to 
future developments in education, Although not convinced that 
collective bargaining will bring improved learning and teaching in 
education, the writers view the present as a phase through which 
education must pass first before it can become concerned with how 
to educate children best. While this is encouraging, it represents 
a position that is open to challenge and disagreement. But the 
authors deliberately chose to stick their "necks out in order to put 
(their) noses into the problems involved while they are still viable." 
This is one of the many things that make A CHANGING OF THE 
GUARD, interesting and worthwhile reading whereas PROF ESSION- 
AL NEGOTIATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION offers little except 
"how to" go about bargaining collectively in education. 


Sam Leles 
University of Alabama 
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THE MEANING OF STOICISM, by Ludwig Edelstein. (Martin Clas- 
sical Lectures, Volume XXI) Cambridge, Massachusetts: Published 
for Oberlin College by Harvard University Press, 1966. 


The late Professor Edelstein's book is an addition to the recent 
works that shed new light on the subject of Stoicism, Until early 
in the twentieth century, the general evaluation has been that Stoi- 
cism had a naive and clumsy logic, an unoriginal and uninteresting 
physics, and an ethics which was based ona false psychology and 
which led to a cold and lonely separation from humanity. The lec- 
tures of Edwyn Bevan (STOICS AND SCEPTICS, Oxford: Clarendon, 
1913) and Eduard Zeller's study (THE STOICS, EPICUREANS AND 
SCEPTICS, London: Longmans, 1892) are representatives of this 
kind of evaluation. According to Bevan, Stoicism was a philosophy 
put together to meet the desperate political, moral, and intellec- 
tual turmoil of the fourth century B.C.; and because of this, the 
philosophy was a patchwork, a condescension to practicality, and 
dependent for its propagation more on the personal force and vigor 
of, its founder, Zeno, than on the good sense of its teaching. Zeller 
objected to Stoicism because of its materialism, its lack of con- 
cern with political and social matters, its failure to resist openly 
various forms of tyranny, its narrowness, its rejection of the 
Hellenic ideal of pure science and intellectual creation, and its 
subordination of the individual through a universal moral theory. 
Most of these objections are as old as Cicero (see DE FINIBUS, 
Books iii and iv), but they still stand as the first blocks to be re- 
moved if Stoicism is to be given a fair reappraisal. 

Recently, the work of Benson Mates (STOIC LOGIC, Berkeley: 
University of California, 1953) has contributed a new understand- 
ing of Stoic logic, so that now it can be said that Stoic logic was 
neither clumsy nor naive, nor was it only a poor copy of Aristote- 
lianlogic. The Stoics developed alogic of propositions and a theory 
of inference; they introduced new logical terminology; and they 
completed their system by reducing every valid argument to one of 
five basic types. Now it is argued that the logic of antiquity 
reached its peak in the work of the Stoics; and of all the ancient 
systems of logic, the Stoic system perhaps has the best right to 
be called the forerunner of modern logic (P. Boehner, MEDIEVAL 
LOGIC, Manchester: Manchester University, 1952, pp. xv). In 
physics, the work of Professor S. Sambursky (PHYSICS OF THE 
STOICS, New York: Macmillan, 1959) leads to similar conclusions. 
We now see that the Stoic physical doctrine of continuity was one 
of the great original contributions in the history of physical sys- 
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tems; the Stoic idea of fields of force leads directly to modern 
physical and mathematical notions. 

The work of Professor Edelstein now brings the reappraisal of 
Stoicism into the areas of ethics and a general evaluation of the 
philosophy. His general conclusions are similar to those made in 
the recent works on logic and physics. Edelstein believes that 
Stoicism is an ancient ideal that continues to survive, Other an- 
cient ideals survive: for instance, Thomism is a revival of Aris- 
totelianism, and much of Whitehead's philosophy is essentially 
Platonic; but Stoicism survives, and in some ways is more impor- 
tant, because it is closer to the subjectivism of modern thought 
than is Plato or Aristotle. Like other Hellenistic philosophies, 
Epicureanism in particular, Stoicism met the crisis of the fourth 
century B.C. by becoming conscious of man's power. The primary 
fact of Stoicism is that it starts with life itself and with the 
recognition of life--it begins with matter and sense perception; 
and from this beginning, man constructs the meaning of life through 
his own efforts. In this respect, Stoicism is like existentialism. 
(Read the DISCOURSES of Epictetus or the MEDITATIONS of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and you might be struck by the existential tone. ) 

What does it matter that the Stoics, unlike existentialists, 
grounded morality in a vague concept of natural law, or Reason? It 
is the search for morality that counts, and the Stoics placed the 
responsibility for and the effort of that search squarely on manin 
this life. This resulted in a conception of ethics which has been 
the foundation of all later forms of humanism, and existentialism 
is one of those forms. The real difference between Stoicism and 
more recent forms of subjective humanism is that the latter too 
often rely on "feeling," that is, passion or emotion as a princi- 
ple of discovery and organization, while the former relies on rea- 
son. On this point, the comments of Professor Edelstein are 
timely and should be understood more widely. The Stoics did not 
distrust emotion because they were unaware that passion can lead 
to good. Indeed it can, but the Stoics believed that passions could 
not be relied on. The passions may equally, and all too often do, 
lead to evil. Passion is momentary, but reason is of the future 
and all time. "In short, the Stoics distrust 'pathological' virtue, 
virtue based on feeling. They ask for virtue that is based on prin- 
ciple," (p. 2) Surely it is the man of principle--right principle-- 
which is sorely needed today. There is quite enough of commit- 
ment, perhaps, but not enough commitment to good sense or, to 
be precise, to reason which directs commitment toward moral 
ends. The reward for virtue based on principle is a good life, in- 
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dividual dignity, and the satisfaction of doing one's job well. This 
is what makes the Stoic stand out. It is virtue as its own reward 
or as an end in itself; or, such as the impulse of Posidonius, it is 
glory "in the greatness of man who can overcome all difficulties 
by his own efforts." (p. 65) 

In a more specific vein, Edelstein's lectures challenge some of 
the common evaluations of particular Stoic teachings. Two exam- 
ples are enough to suggest the nature of his reappraisals. Edel- 
stein deals with the matter of whether or not Stoicism was essen- 
tially a "practical" philosophy, (Think of all the snobbery so often 
associated with that point of view.) Of course Stoicism was a 
practical philosophy, if that means that it got its rise from needs 
which had a real connection with life and that it used philosophy as 
aninstrument for dealing with life. Stoics of every age condemned 
philosophy that was only speculation. To some critics, though, 
practical philosophy of this kind is less significant and less real 
than is philosophy which is a disinterested search for truth; and it 
is a common belief that because the Stoics had the first kind of 
interest, they could not have had the second. Perhaps the philos- 
ophies of Plato and Aristotle seem highly speculative, but even 
those philosophers followed truth because it leads to the good life-- 
which is nothing if it is not practical. Professor Edelstein is cor- 
rect when he observes that the Stoic too was motivated by a dis- 
interested desire for understanding. Not only was the philosophy 
practical in the sense mentioned above, but it was based on the be- 
lief, never doubted by any Stoic, that good moral counsel rested on 
truth, or an understanding of the universe. 

Also commonly misunderstood about Stoicism is its relationship 
to the idea (and the actuality) of political freedom. With this mis- 
understanding goes the belief that theStoics were non-political and 
un-social. No belief could be farther from Stoic teaching and ac- 
tion, and it is good to see Professor Edelstein set these matters 
in perspective. The issues are not easy to develop, however. On 
the one hand, we must agree that Stoicism, like all philosophies of 
the Hellenistic period, was individualistic. Man's great task was 
to live morally, and he must do this through his own efforts. On 
the other hand, Edelstein reminds us that in Stoicism, "social ob- 
ligations take precedence over individual tasks, and individual eth- 
ics is IPSO FACTO social ethics." (p. 72) In this respect, the 
Stoics continued a common Greek emphasis on community, though 
in every detail they differed from the earlier views. 

The social relationship can be deduced logically from the common 
core of reason which all men share, and political action is a ma- 
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terial necessity if all men are to benefit from virtue. The Stoics 
were the first to recognize true equality--equal rights and respon- 
sibilities in the family and the nation. Edelstein reminds us also 
that the Stoic attitude toward work really is the beginning of sub- 
stantial equality among the Greeks. (See pp. 75-76) By recognizing 
social and political equality, the Stoics also recognized the idea of 
human dignity, and thus they challenged many of the established 
and inherited prejudices of the Greeks. It was not enough at times 
to suffer encroachments on this equality in a passive way -- which 
is the ideal that most of us know from the Stoics. In certain cir- 
cumstances, open resistance is the only moral course of action for 
men; and, what is little known or appreciated, Stoics in every age 
were engaged in such resistance, Thus, Stoic equality and the value 
of equalityis an ideal of freedom. Edelstein says, "Matthew Arnold 
was right, Stoicism is somehow the creed of all freedom-loving 
men." (p. 98) Furthermore, in another place he suggests that this 


ideal of freedom has come down to the present time: ". . . Stoic 
morality was infused into Christianity, . . . it was revived in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and... the whole discussion 


of natural law is a discussion in categories of the Stoa. When in 
the famous debate on the formulation of the American Constitu- 
tion Cicero was citedas animportant authority on politics, it was 
really the Stoics who were being cited; and this was right, for their 
political theory still is, I believe, the political theory most dear 
to the héarts of all freedom-loving men." (p. 96) 

While Edelstein has a considerable appreciation for Stoicism, he 
does not overlook its faults. We are speaking here generally about 
the ethics. Some common criticisms of Stoicism are repeated: 
that the philosophy does not satisfy man's need for the transcen- 
dental and that the Stoic concept of duty does not express the en- 
tire possibilities of moral obligation. The last matter would bring 
any discussion of Stoicism back to the question of love and whether 
or not duty can be separated from a feeling of concern. It is not 
Edelstein's purpose to treat this issue indetail, but it needsmore 
work, The prevailing opinion on the matter (such as found in Bevan, 
OP. CIT.), which contrasts the Stoic with the Christian, hopefully 
is not the last word that can be said. It seems to me that there 
is no necessary conflict betweenStoic duty and Christian love, and 
it might be argued that the true realization of love in both Stoi- 
cism and Christianity comes only from service to oneself and one's 
fellow men. Also, the criticism that Stoicism fails to satisfy a 
real metaphysical need, and thus the philosophy is flat--or two- 
dimensional instead of three-dimensional, is not accepted by all of 
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us as trenchant. Perhaps it is one virtue of Stoicism that it re- 
fused to give credence to all the ‘imaginations of transcendental 
feelings. Stoicism was a philosophy of men, by men, and for men, 
It was not a faith (as is so often asserted), but a "philosophy of 
all to walk by sight." (pp. xii, 18) Even so, this need not make 
Stoicism flat, for the ideal which it holds forth even today gives 
a third dimension to life. 

Other limitations which Edelstein mentions have greater force 
The Stoics underestimated the importance of institutions in hu- 
man affairs. Public opinion and action certainly cannot be over- 
looked in our time, and it should not have been overlooked even in 
ancient times. The Stoics also were unaware of the importance of 
time and history inhuman affairs. The past and the future is con- 
nected by a present in which some unexpected and unconditioned 
thing comes into existence, Edelstein believes; and this thing has 
a real meaning in our lives. Also, there is the criticism, not very 
new, that the Stoic assumption that the universe is originally good 
and that all reason canbe identified with moral insight is basically 
fallacious. This view stems from a misunderstanding of the uni- 
verse, perhaps, and it fails to recognize that reason may serve bad 
ends, Add these criticisms together and we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that a fundamental criticism of Stoicism is that it did not 
foresee the consequences of externalizing error, suffering, pain, 
and the like. These things are a real part of man's internal life-- 
they move him to good or evil; and their externalization might cause 
us to forget their significance. To put it bluntly, as Edelstein ob- 
serves correctly (p. 98), the Stoics did not see that the devil is as 
real as the angel. 

There are some topics that remain to be reworked, even after 
Edelstein's fine reappraisal. Perhaps we can say that these are 
paradoxes that remain tobe resolved. Edelstein suggests that the 
ethics of the Late Stoa are more like the Middle Stoa than the Old 
Stoa, even though the common thought is that the Late ethics are 
little different from the Old ethics. Also, in matters of political 
and social justice, some clear distinctions need to be drawn between 
the Stoic points of view and influence on matters of equality and 
equity. I think too that we might resolve whether or not Stoicism 
is a "way of life" (an inspiration) or an "art of life" (asettled dis- 
position) by suggesting that what began as an art can now be taken 
also as an inspiration. (On this matter, see p. 71f.) 

Two criticisms of the mechanics of Edelstein's work involve the 
lack of references for a number of quoted passages and the change 
in wording of certain quotations from other sources. I refer here 
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specifically to quotations from Bevan; the changes in wording 
might be due to the fact that there are three different printings 
of Bevan's work, and Edelstein does not tell which printinghe uses. 
However, these criticisms are minor and should not detract from 
the general merit of Professor Edelstein's book, any more thanhe 
allows his own criticism of the limitations of Stoicism to imply 
disrespect for the greatness of the teaching. The evaluation of 
Edelstein's work can be summarized in the same words which he 
uses to evaluate Stoicism: "If the divine appears in it in an im- 
perfect form, that does not diminish its value, for all gods con- 
ceived by men are but the dim reflections of absolute truth." 
(p. 98) 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. Many older commentaries and criti- 
cisms of Stoicism have been reissued recently. Bevan's work (OP. 
CIT.) is reprinted by W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. (Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1959) and Barnes and Noble, Inc. (New York, 1962); and R. D. 
Hicks, STOIC AND EPICUREAN (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1910) also is reprinted by Russell & Russell, Inc. (New York, 1962). 
R. M. Wenley's study, STOICISM AND ITS INFLUENCE (Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1924) is now reprinted by Cooper Square 
Publishers, Inc. (New York, 1963). E. V. Arnold's ROMAN STOI- 
CISM (Cambridge, England: The University Press, 1911), a defi- 
nitive study, is now reissued by Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd. 
(London, 1958). Two newer studies of interest are Johnny Chris- 
tensen, AN ESSAY ON THE UNITY OF STOIC PHILOSOPHY (Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard, 1962); and Jason L. Saunders, JUSTUS LIPSIUS: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RENAISSANCE STOICISM (New York: The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1955). These studies, with the newer works 
mentioned in this review, and the classical literature, provide a 
considerable corpus for judging the Stoic philosophy. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 


INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EDUCATION, by 
William Earle Drake, Professor and Chairman, History and Philos- 
ophy of Education, the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 369 
pages, Published by Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1966, price $6.95. 


This book is primarily designed as an introductory course in Foun- 
dations of Education for the senior level. The author holds the 
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position that the traditional approach in education whether ideal - 
istic or pragmatic is nolonger adequate for the needs of our time. 
According tohim, no theory of education in our age is adequate un- 
less it takes strict cognizance of thenature of man as revealed by 
biological sciences, The author believes that awareness on the part 
of ateacher that man is only potentially rational has the possibil- 
ity of revolutionizing the teaching-learning process. 

According to Dr. Drake, man's most distinguishing feature as 
compared to other animals is his ability to create and manipulate 
symbols. He argues that man is a symbol creating animal, a char- 
acteristic without which arts and sciences, a purely human inven- 
tion, could have never come into being. The foundation of all that 
is worthy of the name education is therefore, rooted in the art 
act. If universities today have failed to turn out intellectually 
stimulating people, it is because they do not understand that the 
natural development of astudent cannot take place in anart vacuum. 

In the chapter on Technology and Education, the author discusses 
the crucial problem of the loss of the sense of freedom and indi- 
viduality. According tohim, sheer mechanism in educationis never 
desirable in a free society. 

In the chapter entitled "Critique of Education in the United 
States," the author pleads for the dialogue rather than the dia- 
lectic for the solution of problems in a free society. According to 
Dr. Drake, neither "misrepresentation of facts," nor special plead- 
ings or dogmatic affirmation is dialogue. Dialogue is a two way 
transactional process from teacher to student and from student 
to teacher. 

In a world where writing and publications of textbooks by teachers 
of colleges has become more of a professional necessity and a fash- 
ion, Dr. Drake's book is a refreshing approach to the business of 
teaching. Although it is primarily designed as a textbook for the 
graduating seniors, the book poses a challenge to all those con- 
cerned with the education of teachers in a modern age. However, 
the text may not be used effectively for lack of a philosophical and 
an interdisciplinary approach to teaching and education. Used with 
its companion entitled SOURCES FOR INTELLECTUAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF MODERN EDUCATION and the Study Guide (not published 
yet), this book can make a really great course for prospective 
teachers, 


Hyatt Feroze 
The University of Texas at Austin 
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William C. Kvaraceus, POVERTY, EDUCATION AND RACE RELA- 
TIONS. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1967. 198 pages. 


POVERTY, EDUCATION AND RACE RELATIONS is a book com- 
posed of fourteen separate and distinct essays on the topic of 
"disadvantaged youth" in our society, The essays range all the way 
from a short history of the American Negro, through the social 
and psychological aspects of poverty, and into some practical sug- 
gestions for classroom teachers who are working with " disadvan- 
taged youth." In all of the essays, however, there is an underlying 
theme. It is the belief that education has a vital role to play in 
helping to eliminate poverty and discrimination from American so- 
ciety. But the school, acting by itself, can do very little to alle- 
viate our problems. It does not have the resources at its disposal 
to reconstruct our society. If there are to be any significant 
changes, therefore, they must come as a concerted attack by all 
of the major social institutions at our disposal. Thus, by showing 
the many dimensions to the problem of poverty, the essays of this 
book perform a real service. They help to cast some light into an 
area that needs much illumination. 

In general, the essays of this book were written with the educa- 
tor in mind. They represent a condensation of the findings of the 
various behavioral sciences as they relate to the problems of pov- 
erty and discrimination in American society. In many ways, the 
book is a summary of what is now known about "disadvantaged 
youth." It contains, therefore, little that is wholly new--most of 
its recommendations can be found in earlier sources. In addition 
to this, many of the proposals that it offers are ofa verydistant 
nature. They call for long term measures onthe part of the whole 
society, and they are not changes that can be immediately imple- 
mented by the school. The problem, therefore, of applying what 
we now know to the social crisis in our society is the crucial test 
facing American democracy in the years just ahead. If we fail to 
act, especially when we see clearly the effects of inaction, we will 
deserve the fate that history always allots to social lethargy. 

In sum, POVERTY, EDUCATION AND RACE RELATIONS makes 
a contribution to the ever growing literature that is now available 
on the problems of poverty and discrimination in American society. 
It points out the paradox of poverty inthe middle of affluence, and 
it shows the tragic irony of the poor wholive in a society that as- 
serts the "good life" is for all. The book brings into question the 
value of democracy, and it looks at the plight of the American 
Negro. The book makes it clear the direction in which we must 
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move in the years ahead if we are to avoid the racial polarization 
of American society, 


Stanley D. Ivie 
University of Arizona 


THE URBAN R'S: RACE RELATIONS AS THE PROBLEM IN URBAN 
EDUCATION. Edited by Robert Dentler, Bernard Mackler, and 
Mary Ellen Warshauer, Frederick A. Praeger, 1967, $7.50. 


This collection of 18 articles, 16 of them published for the first 
time, grew out of studies originated at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, where two of the editors are professors. The ar- 
ticles range from school policy in general to the problems of the 
individual child in contemporary urban America. The authors, who 
are educators, sociologists, and psychologists, are concerned with 
how the school together with the community can provide a meaning- 
ful education for the changing populations of the big cities. The 
book was published by Praeger for the Center for Urban Education, 
a federally sponsored regional education laboratory which has been 
conducting research and development studies on urban education. 
One key idea expressed in this book is the conviction that raising 
socio-economic levels will do more to solve urban school problems 
than will school desegregation or school decentralization. Thus the 
urgent goal, frequently stated in the book, is to raise the social 
and economic status of the parents. This is a thought-provoking 
book. 


Franklin. Parker 
University of Oklahoma 


Thomas, George I. and Crescimbeni, Joseph. INDIVIDUALIZING IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. New York: Random 
House, 1967. 428 pp. 


This book is written for the classroom teacher. It offers prac- 
tical approaches to the problem of individualizing instruction in 
the elementary school classroom. The problem is brought into 
sharp focus and suggestions are made which may be used to help 
the individual child learn. 

The first part of the book is written todescribe some principles 
and techniques which teachers have used to meet individual needs 
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of students. This book stresses the concept that students "should 
be grouped so that programs canbe continuous for ALL CHILDREN, 
even within the confines of a graded school, although the nongraded 
approach may be ideal for the learning process." (p. 38) A look at 
history lays the foundation for this thesis. It shows several at- 
tempts have been made to break the graded school organization 
pattern which has frequently worked against good educational phi- 
losophies: the St, Louis Plan, Cambridge Plan, Dalton Plan, Win- 
netka Plan, Batavia Plan, et al. 

Teachers meet individual needs of learners by building upon 
KNOWN needs instead of some assumed needs. The more success- 
ful they are in meeting these needs the more individualized students 
become. The chapter on interpreting standardized test results is 
comprehensive and meaningful enough in itself to make the book 
valuable reading for the teacher. It includes several formulae, 
tables, and illustrations that encourage teachers to really get to 
know their students better from test data they already have on 
hand in most cases. The authors do not expect teachers to be 
statisticians but theydo expect every teacher tobe able todo such 
things as determine expected achievement levels, determine read- 
ing levels, and adjust the instructional level to the anticipated 
achievement level. 

Reporting pupil progress is always a problem. In the context of 
individualization it is still a problem, but better understanding of 
each student leads to better reporting. The authors favor a re- 
porting system with two sets of ratings, one based on individual 
potential and the other basedon established standards. Consistent 
with rest of the book, a policy of continuous growth is recommended 
rather than continuous promotion. They feel some children can 
benefit from nonpromotion and teachers should know students well 
enough to make such a decision with them. 

Creativity is considered to be a necessary part of the instruc- 
tional program for every student. It, like intellect, is viewed as 
both an end product and a process which exists in varying amounts 
and forms among all children. The authors show ways of working 
creativity into an individualized program of instruction, not so 
much to develop talent among young children as to "make art a 
part of their daily lives." (p. 179) 

The second part of the book makes specific application of prin- 
ciples of individualized instruction to the different subject areas 
and to the development of work-study skills. Readiness and group- 
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ing are key concepts in allareas of study andat all levels of learn- 
ing. The book describes separate criteria for determining readi- 
ness in each of the subject areas: reading, handwriting, spelling, 
arithmetic, science, and social studies, For instance, the chapter 
on meeting individual and group needs in reading outlines a guide for 
identifying appropriate independent, instructional, and frustration 
reading levels, for making an informal reading inventory, for de- 
termining reading achievement, reading capacity, and reading ex- 
pectation levels, This would certainly afford better understanding 
of the student and his individual needs in reading than many teachers 
have now in their reading classes. 

The concept of grouping is characterized by its flexibility. 
Grouping in reading is described very differently from grouping in 
arithmetic which is again different from grouping in spelling. The 
authors indefining grouping for different subject areas are always 
consistent with their thesis that instruction should provide con- 
tinuous growth for every child. 

An absence of footnotes facilitates the reading of this book, but 
it also leads the reader to question the authority expressed in 
some of the authors' views. The use of such phrases as "studies 
show. ..", "reports show. ..", or "modern educators now be- 
lieve . . .", does not strengthen their position on several points 
which might be considered as controversial. For example, the po- 
sition on left - handedness raises the question of whether the lack 
of central dominance indicates people are really left-sided "or 
merely in astate of partial development of training." (p. 289) They 
set forth the controversial notion that "modern educators... 
recommend that left-handed children be changed at an early age." 
(p. 289) The authors include tests to determine handedness and eye 
dominance and recommend that teachers consider eliminating 
crossed eye-hand dominance. Such recommendations should be sup- 
ported by recognized authority or empirical studies because there 
are several "modern educators" who do not hold such a belief or 
make such a recommendation, 

Recent innovations inelementary school organization and curric- 
ulum indicate that individualization in the schools in a reality. No 
one has to go into great detail about the wide range of abilities, 
needs, motivations, and backgrounds of experience which charac- 
terizes the boys and girls who present themselves to the schools. 
This problem has been identified and described throughout educa- 
tional literature. However, the solution to the problem is with the 
teacher. He is always looking for ways of working that can make a 
difference in the way each student learns. This book suggests 
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several ways of working. In the chapter on spelling the teacher is 
urged to individualize spelling by the use of different word lists. 
The authors not only describe how this works but include three ex- 
cellent word lists for consideration by the teacher. In this way 
the teacher is encouraged todo more than think about individualiz- 
ing instruction, He is encouraged to put the ideas into action. 

Throughout this book the authors have been consistent with the 
thesis that continuous growth is essential to the best education 
of the individual child. This thesis is outlined well enough that 
teachers can put it into practice in the classroom. 


Horace C. Hawn, Jr. 
The Ohio State University 


Peter Schrag, VILLAGE SCHOOL DOWNTOWN (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1967). x plus 191 pp. 


Education in the cities is failing. This thought terrifies men like 
a siren wailing in the night. To wary citizens, both signals serve 
as a warning of greater problems. Destruction on the highways is 
apparent, but less understood is the havoc wrought by the decline 
of urban education. VILLAGE SCHOOL DOWNTOWN, Subtitled 
"Politics and Education--A Boston Report," is a statement of the 
reasons generally responsible for the deterioration of urban edu- 
cation. The book also suggests some solutions for the crisis. 

Boston provides an appropriate example of declining urban edu- 
cation, It once had the finest schools in America, but now its 
schools are among the worst. Schrag discusses the educational 
problems of Boston exclusively; and though this might appear to 
limit the value of his analysis for other communities, it does not. 
Certainly every city has its unique problems, but common educa- 
tional problems also are shared by all large urban communities. 

Urban schools now enroll a large and ever increasing percentage 
of elementary and secondary students. This means that the re- 
sponsibility for the education of more and more Americans lies in 
the hands of defunct urban schools. When one realizes the impact 
a bad educational system has on a nation in an increasingly com- 
petitive and complex world, the implications of the deteriorating 
urban schools become alarming. The growing problem of dropouts 
is a useful illustration. Numerically and percentage-wise, more 
and more teen-agers fail to adjust to the complex society in which 
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they live and thus drop out of school. Often, the reason for these 
dropouts can be traced to an adverse school environment. This is 
not the only cause of dropouts, certainly, but it is one which en- 
courages the dissatisfied student to seek an early escape from 
what he rightly considers a waste of time. Under better condi- 
tions, such students could form a vital core of skilled workers, 
whether they be laborers or professionals, but they become dis- 
tinct liabilities instead. 

What reasons can be given for the deterioration of urban educa- 
tion? First, urban school plants generally are out of date, under- 
supplied, ill-equipped, and have educational ideologies that date 
from the Victorian era. Urban schools normally serve the lowest, 
and numerically largest, economic class. With their greater job 
opportunities, the cities naturally attract the poor who hope to 
improve their standard of living which means that the least finan- 
cially capable class of citizens is calledupon to provide the educa- 
tion for the largest number of students. The problem of providing 
a superior urban education is compounded by the retreat of the 
upper and middle classes to the suburbs, and thus to a different 
tax district. The consequences that flow from this appear to be 
neither right nor just, and the situation must be corrected. 

Secondly, the present structure of the urban educational system 
is so hugh and loosely administered that years are required to ac- 
complish any significant changes. Even current improvements do 
not accrue appreciable benefits to students, since new ideas rarely 
diffuse immediately to the working level of the classroom. Teach- 
ers cannot be retrained overnight, nor isit possible to reconstruct 
inadequate school plants by fiat. Good wishes and intentions are 
not much help either. Long, hard work is required. 

Thirdly, education is too often a political football. Schrag clearly 
portrays this problem in Boston by noting the influence of Louise 
Day Hicks, a school board member who imagines herself to be the 
protector of the "neighborhood school," which has come to mean 
DE FACTO segregation for many urban communities. Also, schools 
across America must function within other limits. In Boston, for 
example, the heritage, tradition, and history of the city (and it is 
the same elsewhere) works against modernization of the school 
system. Irish conservatism has dominated the political structure 
of Boston for many years. For this reason, Boston now finds that 
tradition and history, however cherished in other ways, can be an 
encumbrance to education. 

Schrag suggests a solution for the urban educational crisis. 
Through redistricting, city and suburban areas can be drawn to- 
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gether into one tax district. Thus, greater resources would be 
tapped, and the awkward situation of rich and poor districts exist- 
ing side by side would be alleviated. This plan would not mean nec- 
essarily an increase in taxes, but it would have the effect of 
spreading the city tax revenues in a more equitable manner to the 
various educational systems. Redistricting should lead to fewer 
and larger districts, simplify administration of thedistricts, and 
eliminate needless duplication. Schrag suggests that in Boston 
there should be a "metropolitan school district," that is, a dis- 
trict that encompasses the entire Boston area; and this district 
should be divided into reasonable sub-districts. Tax revenues should 
be allocated by a central school board to the sub-districts as re- 
quired. Each sub-district would indicate its budget needs in rela- 
tion to the other sub-districts, thus giving each sub-district a 
realistic chance to achieve educational goals otherwise impossible 
to attain. Furthermore, this revision should be accompanied by a 
re-organization of city government. Education would stand along 
side policy, fire, public utilities, traffic, et cetera, in planning, 
financing, and administering public activities for the welfare of 
the city. (It is interesting to note that this whole plan is similar 
to one made by Charles S, Benson in THE CHEERFUL PROSPECT 
[Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1965]. ) 

Schrag is aperceptive analyst of social trends, political intrigue, 
and human waywardness. He presents his insights clearly and with 
ease, yet some objections canbe raised tohis analysis and propos- 
als. He portrays Martin Luther King as a great man "because he 
changes things, not because he accepts them." (p. 163) Something 
is missing or overly simplified in this portrayal. Is the mere abil- 
ity to change things the criteria of greatness? I doubt it, for if 
nothing more than that is required, anyone who has changed a flat 
tire is a candidate for immortality. Schrag must mean more than 
this, and he should make it clear just what he does mean. 

Also, Schrag uses analogies in a glib and much too facile manner. 
Drawing an analogy between the current problems of the schools 
and the early problems of public utilities, he suggests that the 
problems of the former can be solved with the solutions that have 
worked for the latter, I think that schools differ from public 
utilities in important respects, for utilities usually have few em- 
vloyees, handJe an inanimate object, and their progress is based 
largely upon new engineering designs which do not bear the same 
social implications as a reorganized school. Simply grouping the 
functions of utilities under one roof enables fewer employees to 
handle larger quantities of a product; but this is not so with edu- 
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cation, which already is plagued with too many students in relation 
to teachers, The criteria for superior education differ from the 
guidelines for creating a more efficient utilities system, even 
though the basic structure and policies of any administrative unit 
differ only slightly from one industry to another. 

What of the socialistic stigma associated with "central control?" 
Opponents of Schrag's plan might wave the bloody shirt and claim 
that any form of centralization will hasten totalitarianism. This 
is not the intent, nor isit thenecessary outcome, of Schrag's plan. 
Rather, his plan is designed to insure the democratic tradition of 
impartial justice for all. The central board of education is an 
elected body, and its members may be replaced as the public de- 
sires, This is an appropriate democratic check, one well grounded 
in political theory and practice. Furthermore, under Schrag's plan, 
American education will be genuinely more democratic, since amore 
balanced education may be offered to those not receiving one pres- 
ently. So equipped, future,Americans will be able to compete fairly 
with others for the benefits of the society. 

One may well wonder how local control can be achieved through 
the centralization of power. Schrag forsees that local control 
would be more effective under his plan, for each sub-district may 
present a statement of its needs to the central board, and these 
requirements are judged fairly in relation to those of other dis- 
tricts. More resources are available to the central board than 
were ever possible under the old system, and so many more pro- 
grams are within realistic grasp. The centralized approach might 
even revive the possibility of the neighborhood school, since effec- 
tive local programs actually would be possible. Community pride 
could be built in place of the community apathy that is now wide- 
spread, 

Schrag's views are broad and are intended mainly to show that an 
answer to the problem of the urban schools canbe formulated. The 
book is worth reading if only that it provokes thinking on this topic. 


Howard Crown 
University of Florida 





